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Government under pressure on Disabled Bill 
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Public feeling in favour of Tom 


~ Clarke’s Disabled Persons Bill 
has forced the Government to 


manipulate the timetable of the 
Bill so as to reduce opportunities 
for discussing the Government’s 
amendments. 

The Bill, which would give 
disabled people and carers new 
rights of assessment for existing 
services and a greater say in plan- 
ning and provision, has all-party 
support. 
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In January, Health Minister 
Barney Hayhoe warned that 
while the Government sup- 
ported the Bill in principle, the 
cost of implementing it would 
make amendments necessary. 
(The Bill has been variously 
costed at up to £100 million by 
local authority associations and 
£25 million with big savings la- 
ter by Tom Clarke.) 

No Government amendments 
were put forward at the com- 


OBIECTORS TO THE GOVERNMENTS 
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mittee stage and the Bill 
emerged virtually unchanged. 
The amendments came on 10 
February in the form of a con- 
sultation paper for local and 
health authorities, professional 
and voluntary organisations. 
Among other things, they re- 
moved the right of disabled peo- 
ple leaving school or long-stay 
hospital to have their needs 
assessed, and the right of carers 
Continued on page 6 


A charities Budget — at first sight 


National charities were ex- 
cited by last month’s Budget. 

For the first time in 5 years 
the Chancellor openly re- 
sponded to pleas from the 
Charities VAT Reform Group 
to relieve charities of Value 
Added Tax. He also intro- 
duced American-style tax in- 
centives for individuals and 
companies which would pro- 
vide “support and = en- 
couragement to charitable 
giving”. ° 

However, once the initial 
euphoria had died down and 
the charities had “looked at 
the small print”, as one direc- 
tor put it, the substance of the 
concessions was found to be 
less than the sound of them, 
and the gains mainly long 
term. 

Here are the main points with 
comments from John Cox, direc- 
tor of The Spastics Society, on 

how they will affect one service- 
providing charity. 


VAT relief 

As from 1 April, no VAT will be 
charged on 

* recording equipment for talk- 
ing books and newspapers used 
by charities for blind people 


* vertical lifts and distress alarm 
systems supplied to a disabled 
person or toa charity caring fora 
disabled person 
* display advertising placed by a 
charity in newspapers or 
periodicals for educational or 
fund-raising purposes 
x video and refrigeration equip- 
ment supplied to charities for 
medical treatment, diagnosis or 
research 
* medicinal products supplied 
to a charity which is treating or 
caring for human patients or 
animals, or is engaged in medical 
research 
* welfare vehicles used by char- 
ities to transport deaf, blind or 
mentally handicapped people. 
“VAT relief.on press advertising 
is expected to save The Spastics 
Society about £24,000 a year. 
On items such as lifts and 
alarm systems the saving ts un- 
known and likely to be minimal. 
“Although we welcome these 
concessions they are not going 
to reduce our overall VAT bill — 
now £537,000 — by very much. 
The sadness is that the Chancel- 
lor has not yet understood the 
part played by those voluntary 
organisations who give ser- 
vices. 


“The Prime Minister says the 
voluntary sector is there to help 
local authorities — and we are 
being penalised. They pay no 
VAT on homes or schools — we 
do. They don’t have to register 
under the 1984 Homes Act — we 
do. And any building altera- 
tions we must make to conform 
to the Act are eligible for VAT.” 


Tax relief on charitable 

giving 

* From 1 April, public com- 

panies can obtain tax relief for 

one-off donations to charities up 
Continued on page 6 
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New measures to warn smok- 
ers of the dangers of smok- 
ing, curb cigarette advertis- 
ing and make cigarettes more 
expensive were introduced 


by the Government last 
month. 
“The Government = are 


deeply concerned about the 
number of young people 
who continue to smoke,” said 
Norman Fowler, Social Ser- 
vices Secretary, when he 
announced a new voluntary 
agreement between the Gov- 
ernment and the tobacco in- 
dustry. 

“Steps are to be taken to 
protect vulnerable groups in 
the population such as chil- 
dren and young people, 
especially young women in 
the early child-bearing 
years.” 

News of the voluntary agree- 
ment came hard on the heels of 
the Budget, in which 11p was 
added to the price of a packet of 
20 cigarettes. 

The agreement comes into op- 
eration this month and lasts for 
3% years. 

Under it, advertising in cine- 
mas is banned. So is advertising 
in magazines with a female read- 
ership of over 200,000, where a 
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third or more readers are aged 
15-24 (ie most young women’s 
magazines though probably not 
Woman or Woman’s Own). 

Six new, specific health warn- 
ings will be distributed among 
cigarette packets, posters and 
press advertisements, eg, “Smok- 
ing when pregnant can injure 
your baby and cause premature 
birth” and “More than 30,000 
people die each year in the UK 
from lung cancer.” Space for 
these warnings has been slightly 
increased, but they will still 
be on the side of cigarette 
packets. 

There will be a freeze on post- 
er advertising and advertising 
near schools will be banned 
altogether. Tobacco companies 
who sponsor events like road- 
shows will not be allowed to put 
brand advertisements on give- 
aways for children. 

The tobacco industry has 
agreed to spend £1 million on a 
campaign to encourage retailers 
to keep to the law and not sell 
cigarettes to children under 16. 

The whole agreement is to be 
monitored by the Government 
and the tobacco industry 
through a new joint committee 
with an independent chairman. 

Continued on page 6 
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@The help you need 
to take a bath. 


Requiring only a simple 
connection to the mains supply 
for water pressure operation, [ 
the TUB-MATE gently lifts and 
lowers you into and out of the 
bath, yet can easily be removed. 

The seat swivels and the 
control switch is conveniently 
mounted, with a choice of 


Send coupon today for FREE brochure 
—no stamp needed, or Tel: (04463) 3030 
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Yes! |’d like to know more about the ASGO TUB-MATE LIFT {_] 
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Send to: ASGO Ltd, FREEPOST, COWBRIDGE, SOUTH GLAMORGAN CF7 72Z 


Arts Council 
Code has teeth! 


In the January issue of Disabiltiy 
Now, Chris Davies expressed 
understandable concern that the 
Code of Practice on Arts and Dis- 
ability introduced by the Arts 
Council for adoption by the arts 
organisations it subsidises will 
lack teeth. 

The Council has been reluc- 
tant to use compulsion at a time 
when the principal preoccupa- 
tion of many arts organisations is 
survival. It was not considered 
practical to expect subsidised 
clients to redress all of the many 
barriers which prevent people 
with disabilities from- enjoying 
the arts experience, particularly 
in those cases where arts com- 
panies occupy old buildings re- 
quiring substantial expenditure 
to make them fully accessible. 

However, while it may not be 
possible to rectify all the physic- 
al access difficulties as speedily 
as the Council would wish, there 
are many other positive mea- 
sures which can be taken by its 
clients to meet the needs of peo- 
ple with disabilities. These en- 
compass employment, program- 
mes of activities, outreach work 
in the community, ticket-pricing 
policies, marketing, and in the 
attitudes of staff at venues. 

For this reason the Council is 
to monitor the implementation 
of the Code of Practice over the 
next 2 years with the help of a 
pool of advisers with knowledge 
of arts and disability. 

The Council has also recently 
approved significant changes to 
the assessment of the companies 
it subsidises, including the intro- 
duction of criteria which take 
account of the arts needs of peo- 
ple with disabilities. 

The Council has asked annual 
clients to report back on what 
they have been able to achieve at 
the end of March 1988. I shall be 
vety disappointed and con- 
cerned if, by that stage, any of 
our clients have not demons- 
trated a commitment to effect 
positive changes. The feedback 
received so far has been suppor- 


There’s no such thing as a free 
lunch —and Disability Now is no 
exception. 


The newspaper costs The 
Spastics Society 40p a copy or 
£4.80 for a year’s supply. At the 
moment it comes to you free. 
If you enjoy reading Disability 
Now and would like to see it 
continue, please send us a 
donation. £1 or £1,000, 
everything is welcome! 

Please make out cheques and 
postal orders to The Spastics 
Society, and send them to 
Gayle Mooney 

Room 2B 

Disability Now 

12 Park Crescent 

London WIN 4EQ. 
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tive, which leads me to believe 


that the will is there. Indeed, in . 


many cases all that has been lack- 
ing is an awareness among arts 
organisations of what the diffi- 
culties facing people with disabi- 
lities are and how they might be 
over come. 

However, the Council will 
prepare contingency plans for a 
situation in which any client has 
not taken the Code of Practice 
seriously, so I believe there is 
more “muscle” and _ sharper 
teeth in the Council’s initiative 
than Chris Davies realises. 

Luke Rittner 
Secretary-General 
Arts Council 

105 Piccadilly 
London W1V OAU 


Not for want 
of trying 


My attention has recently been 
drawn to a news item in your 
January issue which asserts that 
all the members of our confer- 
ence planning committee are 
able-bodied except one. 

The conference, called Arta- 
bility — the Way Ahead for the 
Arts and People with Disabilities, 
is being arranged by the Carne- 
gie Council, 3 of whose mem- 
bers have a disability. 

I would like to make it clear 
that we made strenuous efforts 
to make sure that disabled peo- 
ple were well represented on 
the conference planning com- 
mittee which was meant to be a 
tight-knit working group. 

As was mentioned in Disabil- 
ity Now, one of our members is 
Chris Davies, who is well known 
for his work in the arts. We also 
approached the Equal Opportu- 
nities Department of Manches- 
ter City Council (the conference 
is to be held in Manchester ) and 
it was agreed that one member 
of that department, an arts work- 
er with a disability, should join 
us. Tragically, this person died in 
a road- accident just before 
Christmas. Three other potential 
members with disabilities were 
unable to attend the meetings. 

The membership of the plan- 
ning committee provided the in- 
itial impetus for the conference. 
Now that we are expanding our 
themes, many more people are 
involved, the majority of whom 
have disabilities as well as wide 
experience in their particular 
branch of the arts. This is what it 
is all about. 

Through your paper I would 
like to invite anyone who has not 
yet already received information 
about the conference to contact 
this office and I will happily 
supply it. 

Anne Pearson 
Administrator 
Carnegie Council 
Nuffield Lodge 
Regent’s Park 
London NW1 4RS 


Teenage warmth 
In your article “Brr! It’s Cold 
Outside” (Disability Now, 
February), Merle Davies com- 
ments: “I’m not keen on some- 
thing that wraps around me 
since it can give the image of an 
invalid”. (An expensive way of 
doing it, too!) 

How much truer this is for 
teenage boys. My son wears ski- 
ing trousers (salopettes) in his 
wheelchair, which look very 
smart and keep him as warm as 
toast. From an inexpensive range 
of ski-wear at C & A. 

Pam Harris 
123 Woodland Drive 
Watford, Herts 


Don’t tempt us! 


Please could you stop tempting 
us with impossible items like 
those detailed by Mary Wilkin- 
son in “Brr! It’s Cold Outside” 
(Disability Now, February ). 

There must be very few dis- 
abled people who can afford 
those prices. £30 for a dressing 
gown! That just made me roar 
with laughter. A £5 bargain from 
OXFAM would be more to the 
point. 

Similarly, boots for £33 ... 
many of your readers must be on 
Supplementary Benefit. It might 
be more appropriate to point out 
to them that there is on the mar- 
ket a very comfortable and easy- 
to-put-on man’s boot (comfort- 
able for women — I’ve worn 
them for 4 years now) which re- 
tails for £6-99. Beautifully warm- 
ly lined, though not officially 
thermal, orthopaedic or any- 
thing fancy. Can be seen in any 
high street. Not glamorous, but 
more comfy than any kind of spe- 
cial footwear I’ve tried, and very 
easy on the purse. Black or 
brown. 

As for paying between £6 and 


Studio Two Photographers 


Ann Gabell keeps warm i 
boots, scarf and blanket. 


£16 fora 1-yard square . . . blank- 
et remnants can be obtained for 
approximately £3 per yard 
square. I'm using one: cellular, 
fawn, so goes anywhere. 

One can do this even more 
cheaply by buying a car-rug for 
£3°50 and cutting it in two, giv- 
ing two squares at about £1-75 
each. This is the sort of level 
most of us live at. 

Why don’t your team try to 
find the cheapest model (given 
that it is safe) which will do the 
job? This would involve some re- 
search, of course, but many peo- 
ple would bless you for it. 

Ann Gabell 
33c Tagwell Road 
Droitwich, Worcs 


Touché, Miss Gabell, But I’m 
afraid our editorial staff is 
already overstretched and we 
could not spare the extra time 
to do as you suggest. We have, 
however, gathered together 
some examples on page 13 and 
we will print your other sugges- 
tions next month, Perhaps other 
readers could help by sharing 
their “finds” — Editor 


Well wisher 


Your views and information 
would be of great interest to 
other readers, but I'm afraid we 
do not print anonymous letters. 


Perhaps you would change your 


mind? — Editor 


A lost Society 


What a pleasure it was to read in 
Disability Now (February) of 
the achievements of Margaret 
Stronach during her stay at 
Broadstones. Sadly, the pleasure 
was short-lived as I had already 
heard of the “closing” of that 
very special resource and the re- 
turning of those clients, who had 
not yet completed their time 
there, to their hostel/home. 

The ceasing of the indepen- 
dent living programme might 
only be temporary whilst 
another occupational therapist — 
a rare commodity these days — is 
found, but what of the damage 
meanwhile to even a single 
client? 

The Spastics Society seems to 
have lost its way along the caring 
road these past 3 years and 
seems hell-bent on portraying-a 
business-like image with tiers of 
management whose only con- 
tact with cerebral palsy will be 
those few clients who are in its 
care. One wonders how soon 
even these special people will 
continue to use the Society’s re- 
sidential and educational re- 
sources when it is fast pricing 
those services out of the market. 

The cost of change and the 
“hoped for” improvement in the 
Society’s services has littered the 
meandering path with the 
“bodies” of those whose com- 
mitment retained, sustained and 
maintained the view held by in- 
terested members of the public 
about The Spastics Society. 

No wonder that other char- 
ities have thrived financially 
even with the advent of Band Aid 
whilst The Spastics Society, as Sir 
John Cox said, has “lost” out. 
Avril Stewart 
ex-Area Social Worker of 
The Spastics Society 
31b Grove Farm Crescent 
Leeds LS16 6BZ 


Ghost hunters... 


I have read with interest the let- 
ter by Bill Hargreaves concern- 
ing the “ghost” of Blackstone 
which he believes he saw at Cas- 
tle Priory recently (Disability 
Now, February). 

In fact, he was accommodated 
in the old servants’ quarters. It is 
therefore much more likely that 
it was not the good judge but the 
coachman who was coming 
across from the derelict stables 
and saying, “After 21 years when 
are you going to get on and reno- 
vate’? 

There have already been re- 
percussions, some students re- 
questing Room 5 to see if the 
ghost is still around, and some 
expressing their fears of the su- 
pernatural. 

As for the bats (and we don’t 
possess a belfry!), may I say I 
have seen many in the garden 
and courtyard but never in any of 
the bedrooms. 

Joyce W. Knowles 
Principal 

Castle Priory College 
Thames Street 
Wallingford 


...and Himself 


With regard to your letter of 
February in Disability Now, 
from a Mr Hargreaves, I feel con- 
strained to point out that, on a 
night not so many months ago:— 
I awoke from a fitful sleep, to 
the distant chimes of the church 
clock. It was three-and-a-little- 
bit in the morning. The room 
was enveloped in an eerie mist 
and clammy coldness clung to 
my skin. Slowly, as my eyes ad- 
justed to the moonlit gloom, I 
became aware of slight move- 
ment at the foot of my bed and 
the melancholy moans of some 
forgotten soul. I was not alone. 
The movement and moans 
Continued on page 4 


by Simon Crompton 
Exacting 


Subsequent to (sic)’s 
revelations of access problems at 
the GLC’s County Hall, the 
Disability and Media Steering 
Group of the Campaign for Press 
and Broadcasting Freedom has 
attempted, so it would seem, to 
overcome the difficultiesby 
stalking the building’s corridors 
with tape-measure, compass and 
slide-rule. Their instructions on 
how to get to ameeting in 
County Hall run to 100 words 
and are scrupulous to say the 
least: “... need to ring bell and . 
wait for porter to open heavy 
doors (inwards )—bell 4ft Gin . 
from ground on left hand side. .- 
Go through another set of doors 
— go 15ft and turn right — Rm 92 
50 yards down corridor. Light . 
doors open inwards — induction 
loop— good lighting -warm—no 
smoking...” Lower eyes 2cm. . 
to progress to next item. ; 


Pricey 

The Royal Association for 
Disability and Rehabilitation has 
incurred the wrath of the 
Manchester Coalition of 
Disabled People because its —_ 
April conference in Blackpool, ~ 
aimed at “all professional 
members of the Social Services,: 
Voluntary Agencies and disabled 
people”, costs £75 for 2% days— 
far beyond the resources of * 
many disabled individuals. This 
comes as no surprise to your 
correspondent, who only after 
protracted negotiation managed 
to cover RADAR’s one-day 
Employability conference last 
year without paying the £33 fee. 
This was on condition I did not: 
partake of the'salmon and crab ~ 
mousse, pork fillet with prunes, 
brussel sprouts and hazelnut- 
shaped potatoes browned in 
butter. I preferred the pub 
anyway. What is specially 
worrying to the Manchester 
Coalition is that an organisation 
which last year received 
£234,000 in grant aid from the 
Government is providing no 
attendants at Blackpool. 


Threatening = 
For those of you whose image of 
a charity is still dear little old .. . 
ladies clutching their Helen 
Keller medals, distributing alms, 
sweetness and light, the back - 
page of MENCAP’s Together .. 
newspaper may come asa 
revelation of the hard-nosed. 
business it is nowadays. Beneath 
the what’s ons, meetings and _, 
classified adverts, is a bold, brash 
warning that if salespeople use 
the addresses as contacts for 
products, the agencies willbe , 
named and readers asked to 
embargo them. It goes on: “We. 
willalso arrange a rota of 
telephone owners within our 
organisation to jam their 
switchboard by continually 
ringing it during the day.” 

The rotters. 


Teleconomical 

Seeing as 1986 is Energy 
Efficiency Year, British 
Telecom’s stance on economy 
seems a mite equivocal. Ringing 
BT to request some of their 
economy stickers for phones, an 
employee of The Spastics 
Society was told they had been 
discontinued: they were too 
costly for an organisation in the 
midst of an economy drive. 
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spiracy” (The Observer, 30 
March), together with the 
screening of “Standing up for 
Joe” on BBC Television (1 April) 
has, as expected, provoked great 
interest once again in Conduc- 
tive Education. As is common- 


‘place with such articles and 


programmes, both were emo- 
tionally overburdened and lack- 
ing in true substance. 

The Society has not engaged 
in “a silent conspiracy”. 

It has never done other than 
welcome a wide range of visitors 
to its schools and units, where 
educational programmes have 
been based upon the principles 
of CE. It has frequently been rep- 
resented at conferences, both 


‘national and international. Pap- 


ers on CE within the Society 
have been presented even in 


-Budapest where our work was 


acclaimed. 

The major input to the train- 
ing of those interested in the 
principles of CE has been under- 
taken by the Society and those so 
trained have been involved in 
developments, both in the UK 


eS 


and overseas. The Society’s 
Christmas appeal in 1984, 
mailed to over 1 million of our 
supporters, featured our work in 
CE at Ingfield. Not a great deal of 
silence there. 

On this occasion I would wish 
to speak up (loudly ) on behalf of 
those Spastics Society members 
of staff and the children and their 
parents who have participated in 
CE programmes; the staff always 
seeking to improve their profes- 
sionalism and the families to in- 


- crease their commitment. 


What then of the BBC prog- 
ramme? What was the purpose 
behind such a documentary — if 
documentary it was? 

Was it to show the Institute in 
the best possible light, to publi- 
cise its successes? Was it to 
undermine the work carried out 
in UK schools and centres — with 
its focus on loving care in Joe’s 
previous centre? Or was it 
attempting to open up reasoned 
discussion of CE? 

What then did the programme 
achieve? It succeeded in point- 
ing up the contrast between Joe 
and all the other young people 
coming into camera. Those 
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Freddie Green, the Society’s director of education, fears 
hundreds of parents may feel unnecessarily cheated after the 
latest round of media coverage 


‘The article entitled “Disabled 
‘Children Suffer in Silent Con- 


young people gave an abund- 
ance of evidence of good com- 
munication skills, levels of 
physical disability far less than 
Joe’s, with only the slightest hint 
of possible failure on the part of 
one young man who had had 
problems in the integrated set- 
ting to which he had moved. 
What a contrast with Joe, seen 
tentatively standing at a ladder- 
back chair, supported by 2, not 
1, conductors. 

I do hope that the progress 
made by Joe — for progress there 
has been — continues and is sus- 
tained long after Budapest. 

What I do not hope is that tens 
if not hundreds of parents of pro- 
foundly handicapped children 
feel. cheated, and that they are 
necessarily being denied an 
education for their children 
appropriate to their needs. 

Let us support, encourage, in- 
deed lead parents to greater in- 
volvement in the decisions ab- 
out their children. Let us help 
them to ever improve special 
education in the UK. But never 
let us allow them to feel passive 
recipients of third rate services — 
for third rate many are not. 


Child and conductor at The Spastics Society s Infield Manor School 


where there has been a Conductive Education unit since 1976. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS 


16-25s need 


better services 


Lord Stallard (Labour ) initiated 
an important debate in the Lords 


_.on 26 March, when he asked the 


Government to improve fe- 
sidential and social service pro- 
vision for multi-handicapped 
adults in the community, espe- 
cially those aged 16-25. 

~~ Many young multi- 
handicapped people want to live 
independently in the commun- 
ity, he said, and could achieve 
this with the right financial and 
‘residential support. Yet, at the 
crucial stage when young dis- 


-abled people left school or long- 


stay mental hospitals, interest 
and resource allocation sudden- 
ly evaporates into thin air. 
Citing a recent research study 
in Spastits International Medical 
Publications, which revealed 
that many young disabled peo- 
ple have little or no contact with 
social or health services during 
this period, he called for better 
support for young disabled peo- 


-ple. This could include: 


@ extended education and train- 
ing to the age of 25 years as in 
countries such as Australia. 


@a review of financial support 
for young handicapped people. 
This should revise the cut off 
point for assessment-free claims 
for Severe Disablement Allo- 


 -wance, raising it from 20 years of 


age to 25. 


@a revision of the board and 
lodging limits. He noted that The 
_Spastics Society has to make up 
‘the difference between the limit 


(£180) and actual cost (which is 
£280 in many cases). 


@egreater funds for such 
schemes as “Helping the Com- 
munity to Care” which provides 
grants for voluntary or statutory 
bodies setting up residential or 
independent living schemes. 
£10 million would go along way 
to encouraging such schemes. 
“We want to spend money now 
to save many costly tragedies la- 
ter” he said. 


Lord Renton (Conservative ) 
joined Lord Stallard in express- 
ing concern that the Govern- 
ment seemed intent on altering 
Tom Clarke’s Disabled Persons 
Bill, which would help provide a 
proper assessment of the needs 
of young multiply handicapped 
people and their carers. 

The Earl of Arran (Conserva- 
tive) noted that The Spastics 
Society provides good residen- 
tial care and cited The Douglas 
Arter Centre as an example. 
However, because of the limits 
on residential .care other 
schemes could not go ahead. 

He referred to the case of a 
local group affiliated to The Spas- 
tics Society which had been 
trying to build bungalows in a 
community setting. Despite rais- 
ing the capital funds, could not 
go ahead because the local au- 
thority would not pay the differ- 
ence between the DHSS board 
and lodging limits and the esti- 
mated cost of care. “Mullti- 
handicapped people have the 
same desire to live in the com- 
munity in suitable residential 
accommodation as other groups 
of disabled people”, he said, “yet 
it appears that those who are 
most in need are still those with 
least provision in some areas of 
the community”. ~ 

Baroness Trumpington, re- 
plying for the Government, 
promised to look into the points 
raised. She felt that more money 
was being spent on disabled peo- 
ple and noted that the Depart- 
ment was carrying out research 
to improve the type of services 
provided. 

This would include a review 
of the problem of local author- 
ities financial support for people 
in residential care. She did not 
indicate if local authorities 


would be allocated extra funds. 
Brian Lamb 


Charity law 
needs changing 


Introducing a debate on charity 
law on 5 March, Lord Allen of 
Abbeydale (Ind) congratulated 
the Charity Commissioners on 
their work. But he recognised 
that if they had additional re- 
sources they could be far more 
efficient and informative. 

Changes in the existing law 
might afford some relief, he said. 
For example, charities with an 
income of not more than £15 a 
year are not required to register. 
If this 1960 Act could be 
amended and the figure put up 
substantially, the register could 
be reduced. 

The operation of charity law 
was described as “a motass in 
which no government gladly 
treads”. It is basically to protect 
charitable trusts, said Lord Allen, 
but he felt that in practice it has 
come to be also a test against 
which tax benefits are judged. 

While Lord Allen wanted char- 
ity law reviewed, he was “du- 
bious” about the idea of setting 
up a Royal Commission: it would 
take a long time and there would 


be no guarantee that the Govern- 
ment would even read its report. 

Lord Grimond also spoke of 
the difficulties faced by the Char- 
ity Commission. Is it necessary, 
he asked, for them to look at 
150,000 balance sheets? There is 
no Charity Commission in Scot- 
land; the functions, he said, are 
carried out by the treasury. Had 
the Government made any com- 
parisons? He wondered whether 
the Scottish experience could 
relieve the»Charity Commission 
of some of its obligations. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Social Security 
upratings are 
“insulting” 


The new rates of social security 
benefit payable from next July 
were announced by Norman 
Fowler on 24 February. (See be- 
low) 

Michael Meacher, Shadow So- 
cial Security Minister, called the 
increases “insulting”. The state- 
ment, he said, was “Scrooge-like 
and miserly”, giving no one 
more than the barest minimum. 

MPs of all parties expressed 
concern over the reduction in 


Social Security Benefit Upratings 


Benefit 


Retirement Pension 
Couple 
Single 


Child Benefit 
Mobility Allowance 


Attendance Allowance 
Higher Rate 
Lower Rate 


ICA 
Adult Dependent 


Invalidity Pension 


Invalidity Allowance 
Higher Rate 

Middle Rate 

Lower Rate 


SDA 
Adult Dependent 


Therapeutic Earnings Limit 


Old rate New rate 


& & 
61.30 61.95 
38.30 38.70 


7.00 0 
21.40 


21.65 


30.60 
20.45 


23.00 
L335 


38.30 


30.95 
20.65 


Ta ROAD 
13.90 


38.70 


8.05 
5.10 
2D, 


23.00 
137> 


25.00 


8.15 
5.20 
2.60 


23:25 
13.90 


25.50 


real terms of Child Benefit. 
Although it has increased by 
10p, readers will recall that it 
was not increased in line with in- 
flation at the last uprating, caus- 
ing a “loss” in value of 35p per 
child per week. 

Two Conservative members 
took the opportunity to voice 
Conservative back bench con- 
cern over Child Benefit. They 
cautiously pointed out that there 
would be the strongest possible 
support for greater progress in 
the next statement. 

Mr Fowler said he would “take 
into account” what had been 
said about Child Benefit. 

Continued on page 7 


Castro has turned a once thriv- 

ing economy into a basket case. 

President Reagan’s speech in 

Grenada, The Guardian, 21 

February — Mary Wilkinson 
kk 


Musical contenders were on the 
whole a rather spastic field, with 
Les Miserables streaks ahead. 
“Best new...” review, Plays and 
Players, January 1986 — Susan 
Child 

Kk 


Cripple mugged 
Headline in The Mirror, Novem- 
ber 1985 — Chris Davies 

kkk 


I don’t think people like midgets, 
especially pushy midgets. I think 
he is a deeply unpleasant little 
man. 

Gossip columnist, Nigel Demps- 
ter, on the new editor of Private 
Eye, The Sunday Times, /6 
March — Mary Wilkinson 

kkk 


Please send your contributions 
(not forgetting the source and 
your name) to Watch it! Disabil- 
ity Now, 12 Park Crescent, Lon- 
don WIN 4EQ. 
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“Guard’s vans are barren and inhuman. I am amazed Letters 
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that even animals are allowed to travel in them” 


Chris Davies asks British Rail why 


Mrs Alice Brewer inside a cold, cag 


ed guard’s van. 


The case of 
Mrs Whitehand: 
what happened 


On 21 February, during the 
cold snap when tempera- 
tures dropped below zero, 
Leonard Whitehand and his 
wife Gwendoline (both 71) 
were escorted by ambulance 
onto the 11.40 am train from 
Thorpe station near Norwich. 
Mrs Whitehand, who has 
polio, was keeping a clinic 
appointment in London. 

The train was delayed by 29 
minutes, so the complete 
journey took over 2% hours. 
When Mrs Whitehand 
reached Liverpool Street Sta- 
tion she needed treatment 
for hypothermia. The guard’s 
van in which she had 
travelled was unheated. 

British Rail claims that it in- 
formed the ambulance ser- 
vice that the van would be un- 
heated and if Mrs Whitehand 
was confined to a wheelchair 
(which she was) then she 
would have to travel in the 
guard’s van. Given the cold 
weather, BR strongly advised 
the Whitehands not to travel 
in this way. 

Mr Whitehand says that he 
phoned Norwich station but 
at no time was he informed 


that the guard’s van would be 
unheated. 

Following the incident, the 
area manager for Norwich 
issued a strong recommenda- 
tion that wheelchair 
travellers should avoid 
travelling by train until the 
warm weather arrived. BR de- 
nies that this amounted to a 
ban. 

The rolling stock on the 
Norwich-London line has no 
compartments which are ac- 
cessible to wheelchairs. New 
stock with accessible com- 
partments are unlikely to be 
introduced on their line for 
10-15 years. So all travellers 
who cannot be taken out of 
their wheelchairs will have to 
go in the guard’s van. 


Eastern Ev 


Mrs Whitehand 
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Toys for the 
Handicapped 


as well as a wide selection of 
well designed toys for mentally 
and physically disabled people 
of all ages. 


write to: 


$ 
3 
® 
é 
é 
@ 
Toys for the Handicapped have 
adult sized swings and rockers 
Fora free 
catalogue, 


Toys For The Handicapped, 
76, Barracks Road, 

Sandy Lane Industrial Estate, 
Stourport-on-Severn, 
Worcestershire DY13 90B 
Telephone: 02993 78820 
Telex:336559 
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disabled people 
are still 
suffering in their hands 


“['m appalled that such a thing 
could happen”, says Bill Bucha- 
nan, British Rail’s Disability Advi- 
sor, about Mrs Whitehand’s case. 
“She shouldn’t have been in the 
guard’s van. Even in the summer 
it isn’t very warm.” 

He is right to be appalled 
given that less than a year ago he 
was telling me about the positive 
changes being made by British 
Rail for disabled travellers (see 
Disability Now, June). 

Facilities at mainline stations, 
he said then, had been stream- 
lined. British Rail had given dis- 
abled people greater security to 
travel by improving communica- 
tions between stations and mak- 
ing it easier to remove a seat 
from a first-class carriage quickly 
to accommodate a wheelchair. It 
was also introducing new Inter- 
City coaches on the North-West 
line which have wide doors, a 
space for wheelchairs and some- 
times a disabled person’s toilet. 
All this should have meant that 
fewer disabled people needed to 
travel in guard’s vans. 

These places are barren and 
inhuman. They are surrounded 
by caging (sometimes locked), 
with barred windows, no heat- 
ing, no seating for escorts and no 
method of securing the wheel- 
chair (mine once swivelled 90° 
during a journey). I am amazed 
that even animals are allowed to 
travel in them. 

According to Bill Buchanan, 
BR is improving guard’s vans. 
“We are putting ina comfortable 
position for a wheelchair, in an 
alcove,” he says. “We are putting 
a flip seat beside the disabled 
person’s position and: installing 
heat and better lighting.” There 
will also be wheelchair res- 
traints. 

But how many guard’s vans 
will get this treatment, and how 
soon? According to Sheridan 
Hughes, project manager to Bill 


Buchanan, it will not be all 
guard’s vans and the refurbish- 
ment “has not got very far’. He 
says it would be difficult to jus- 
tify spending “a substantial sum” 
on this and he anticipates “a 
commercial brick wall.” 

“BR is not in the game of 
financing back-ups,’ he says. 
“The primary aim is to get as 
many people as possible in the 
main part of the train.” 

This is very laudable, but in 
trying to get as many people as 
possible into compartments, BR 
should not ignore the fact that it 
will never get everyone in 
wheelchairs into compartments 
all the time. 

Maybe, eventually, the back- 
up will scarcely be used, but that 
is aS optimistic as one can be. 
Safety nets are no good if they do 
not work. 

Even the new system has its 
weaknesses. I found this out for 
myself last month. Having given 
3 working days’ notice (BR ask 
for 2 days) and arranged for a 
first-class seat to be removed for 
my journey to and from Man- 
chester (...nearly 3 hours each 
way ), I still found myself travell- 
ing in the guard’s van. 

There could be many reasons 
why this happened, but the fact 
remains that the system broke 
down — as inevitably it will from 
time to time. Add to this that 
there will always be people in 
wheelchairs who have to make a 
sudden, unpremeditated jour- 
ney, and that if there is only one 
wheelchair space in a compart- 
ment and more than one wheel- 
chair traveller, we shall be back 
where we started — in the guard’s 
van. 

However hard BR tries to be 
optimistic and avoid putting 
people in guard’s vans, it will 
never succed. So surely it should 
get on with adapting all guard’s 
vans as soon as possible. 


Continued from page 2. 
stopped as Fifi, the Irish Blood 


Hound, threw off the mantle of 


his dreams and sat, ears erect, 
nose pointing at the door. 

Comforted by the large staring 
eyes of the faithful hound, I 
strode forth from the security of 
my bed and made towards the 
door. Beyond it lay the corridor 
bathed in a chilling, seemingly 
impenetrable blanket of green 
mist. 

The door opposite was ajar 
and from within I saw red points 
of light, which as I drew closer 
formed themselves into num- 
bers. I surmised that this was 
some form of clock; it was three- 
and-a-fairly-substantial-little-bit 
in the morning. 

The room was dark, protected 
from the probing beams of the 
moon by a heavy drape. A falter- 
ing step led me to the foot of the 
bed. 

The bulrushes clammered 
against the wall and the window 
shuddered, groaned and burst 
open beneath the force. 

Billowing drapes made way 
for the piercing white light that 
was the moon and in that mo- 
ment, as all was highlighted in a 
streak of light, I saw the appari- 
tion, the ghost of all our futures. 

Clothed in a garb I could not 
describe, the phantom cried out 
mouthing some heinous evoca- 
tion to his master in a language 
which I did not comprehend. 
The words he uttered seemed to 
be “Holy Shi”, but the last was 
swallowed as a bat swooped 
through the shattered remains of 
the window. 

I ran from that tomb of in- 
carcerated ghouls, back to that 
which I could understand. Fling- 
ing the door to close, I huddled 
beneath the sheets wherein lay 
the quiverig Fifi, © = 

Many sleepless hours later, the 
dawn crept sheepishly over the 
€astle and’ the sun began to 
warm away the chill horrors of 
the night. Below, the sounds of 
carriages and men began to vie 
for supremacy with the cumula- 
tive cries of the birds. I reached 
for, and wound, my watch. 

Judge W. Blackstone JP 
Castle Priory, 
Oxfordshire 


Our rights to work, our rights at work 


Two reports on a conference on employment for women with disabilities 


It is an increasingly stressful 
world in which women with dis- 
abilities live and work (whatever 
your definition of work is) and it 
is important that we are sup- 
ported in the things we do, 
whether it is in traditional paid 
employment, housework, volun- 
tary work or any other field. This 
was a good conference, there- 
fore, for anyone living in the Lon- 
don area. 

I felt that, had I lived in the 
GLC area, even though nothing 
substantial came out of the con- 
ference, I would have been able 
to organise some kind of group 
with the super people I met, or at 
least have kept in contact with 
them individually. 

Unfortunately the conference 
lacked organisation — 10 work- 
shops were too many to choose 
from and decide on — and insuffi- 
cient time was allowed for get- 
ting people organised. 

We started nearly an hour late 
and, of course, this time is never 
really caught up. It meant there 
was not enough time at the end 
of the day for reporting back or 
for any kind of decision-making. 

Hopefully, the written report 
will be useful and something 
positive will come out of the day. 

Marian Bowen 


An air of excitement and ex- 
pectation was generated by the 
gathering of 200 women with 
disabilities to discuss their em- 
ployment situation. This atmos- 
phere had much to do with the 
fact that here, unlike many con- 
ferences, people, women, were 
talking about their lives. ~ 

In addition to being a tribute 
to the conference organisers, the 
high attendance was significant 
because it demonstrated that 
although there are common 
characteristics between the 
situations of men and women 
with disabilities, and between 
women with and without disabi- 
lities, many women with disabili- 
ties feel there are also pertinent 
differences which need to be dis- 
cussed and acted upon together. 
Also, it showed that the lack of 
employment and the lack of rec- 
ognition of work done at home is 
crucial to women. 

The workshop on the Man- 
power Services Commission 
quickly found that women were 
far from satisfied with the MSC. 
District regional officers seem to 
have little understanding of dis- 
ability; women are pigeon-holed 
into accepting jobs such as cler- 
ical or secretarial work which 
they may or may not want to do. 


DROs do not inform women of 
their limited rights. 

But what do women want 
from the MSC to make it more 
responsive to their needs, and 
how should they make these de- 
mands? These questions were 
barely touched upon. 

Similarly, in the afternoon 
workshop, “Where do we go 
from here?” there was an excit- 
ing feeling that the spirit and in- 
tent of the conference should 
continue beyond the end of the 
day, but no one identified why 
there should be another meeting 
and for what purpose. 

Although it was worthwhile to 
begin to discuss many vital 
issues, it was disappointing — but 
perhaps not surprising — that no 
agenda for action was drawn up. 
From talking to others, I think 
such an agenda would include 
making work places more ac- 
cessible; increasing job flexibil- 
ity, particularly for people with 
chronic illnesses; an MSC which 
does help women to get work 
and listens to what they want; 
better conditions in sheltered 
employment; more money to 
survive when out of paid em- 
ployment (and in). The list is 
endless. 
% Ruth Bailey 
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When 18 delegates, represent- 
ing 380 workers at The Spastics 


_ Society’s 9 industrial units were 


asked for examples of the kinds 
of decisions they were involved 


. in making, the pause was very 
_ pregnant. One delegate said de- 
_. cisions were involved in his 


work in the stores; another men- 


_tioned the outing committee. 
_ And that was about it. 


The reason was not just lack of 


opportunity to have a say but 


lack of experience. For some 
people, this conference was the 


_ first time anyone had asked them 


what they thought. 
“No-one’s ever given us the 


chance to say what’s right or 


wrong with our unit,” said one 
delegate. “We've had no training 


in it.” 


“ve never had the opportun- 


_ity to make decisions because 


I’ve never had the need,” said 
another. 
Arriving at the conference and 


_ expecting endless debate on the 
_allocation of lockers and tea 
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Workers’ Conference: dawn of an industrial revolution? 


(the amount people can be paid 
and still receive supplementary 
benefit) from £4 to £15. If this 
came into effect, which would 
not be until 1987/8, he said, The 
Spastics Society would try and 
meet it in their payments. But 
this would mean an increase of 
£229,000 on the Society’s wages 
bill. It was likely, he said, that an 
increase would be phased in. 

On the future development of 
the workers attitude survey — a 
questionaire designed to find 
out if workers’ needs are being 
met and how the service the 
Society provides can be im- 
proved — there was agreement 
that representatives from the 
workforce should appraise the 
units themselves, probably once 
a year. 

There was also a general feel- 
ing that training in life and social 
skills, computers and com- 


munication skills should be- 
come a high priority for 1986/7. 

So that delegates felt as uninhi- 
bited as possible, the “manage- 


Mike Holmes (2nd from right) discusses a point with (from left): 


Geoffrey Revitt, Robert Garland, Ian Willougby, Paul Hirst. 


breaks, I was surprised and en- 
lightened by how serious and re- 
levant the discussions were and 
the openness with which both 


_ management and workers dealt 
_ with their problems in what is a 


time of change. 

Trevor Smith, area day and lei- 
sure services manager based in 
Cardiff, felt that barriers had de- 
finitely begun to break down in 
this, the third annual Worker’s 


~ Conference. 


“Through the conference, 


there is a growth of understand- 


ing, and the delegates report that 
back to their units. That’s never 
happened at The Spastics Society 
before,” he said. 

“Tt’s important that the confer- 
ence isn’t just a talk shop,” added 
Mike Holmes, day and leisure 
services manager. “We go 


through the issues raised last 


year and ask what’s happened 


_- since. For example, last year peo- 


ple said there weren’t enough 


work aids. At this conference, 


people have told us there has 
been some progress, but on the 
whole it’s been disappointing. So 


it will be taken up again next 


year.” 
The 2'/%2-day conference was 


-- divided into broad topics, each 


introduced by one of the 3 day 
and leisure services managers. 
Delegates divided into groups to 
discuss their own ideas and ex- 


5 periences, then pooled. their 


< findings in feedback sessions. 


A wide range of topics was co- 


- vered, some more conclusively 
than others. 


On the subject of pay, George 
Dellar from Abbots Langley was 


- worried that people attached to 


the unit and taking educational 
courses received the same £4 a 


» week as attenders at the unit. He 


proposed a fairer wages system, 


; which will be raised at the next 


subdivisional meeting. 
Mike Holmes also replied to 


speculation that the Govern-— 


ment will raise the “disregard” 


ment” (and any reporters! ) were 
not permitted into group discus- 
sions. “This is your conference,” 
was the oft-repeated assurance. 
But it wasn’t quite that simple. 

Uncertainty about the aims of 
The Spastics Society and the role 
of industrial units meant that 
gaps had to be filled and miscon- 
ceptions dispelled before some 
subjects could be discussed. 

John Ewens, area day and lei- 
sure services manager in Bletch- 
ley, recognised the problem: “If 
we're not careful this will be an 
educational course and not a 
conference,” he said. Teacher/ 
pupil roles did occasionally sur- 
face. 

One particularly important 
gap that had to be filled was the 
future balance of work and 
education in the units. All the de- 
legates welcomed educational 
courses — in living skills and 
work training as well as 
academic work — which are play- 
ing an increasingly important 
part in all the units. Some wanted 
to be reassured that they would 
be continued. “It is The Spastics 
Society’s policy to develop 
education in the units,” said 
Trevor Smith. 

But this also gave rise to fears 
that work might disappear com- 
pletely from the units. “We must 
get the balance right between 
work and education,” said Clive 
Wilkins from Plymouth. “If the 
amount of education tipped over 
the balance, I wouldn’t stay 
there 5 minutes longer.” 

Mike Holmes assured him that 
The Spastics Society was in 
favour of work experience as 
well as education. What he 
emphasised however, was that 
the role of the units is increasing- 


ly to develop lifeskills for each | 


ees 


person and that the name “in- 
dustrial unit” may therefore 
have to change. 

Change without information 
and understanding can give rise 
to fear, and this was a feeling ex- 


Delegates from The Spastics 
Society’s industrial units 
reacted in different ways 

to a new emphasis on 
individual responsibility. 
Simon Crompton reports 
from Castle Priory College 


pressed several times by the 2 
representatives from The Spas- 
tics Society’s Meadway Works in 
Birmingham. Their worries that 
the factory could close at any 
moment and they would lose 
their jobs arose constantly. No- 
one, they said, would tell them 
what was going on. 

Most people saw the more 
postive side of change by the end 
of the conference. John Cox’s 
talk on the first evening was 
perhaps a turning point, when he 
described the Society’s policies 
of prevention of cp, treatment, 
and independence. “Half of you 
shouldn’t be in industrial units,” 
he said. Mike Holmes then 
announced plans to give 60 
workers the choice of going on 
sheltered placement schemes. 
Suddenly everyone wanted to 
describe their own plans and 
hopes for moving out into the 
community. Once reassured that 
the Society was looking at wor- 
kers’ individual needs and not 
forcing a new lifestyle on them 
or throwing them out on their 
own, enthusiasm replaced fear. 

So how can workers have a say 
in their future and their unit? 
Trevor Smith cites the new su- 
pervisory accountability groups, 
which should help individuals 
decide on their personal aims 
and how to achieve them. On a 
more day to day level, everyone, 
he says, has the opportunity to 
influence the management of un- 
its by talking to managers, sitting 
on works committees, putting 
forward ideas which should 
work their way up the manage- 
ment structure. 

But it was clear from delegates 
that communication is still a ma- 
jor stumbling block in some un- 
its — both receiving information 
and feeding it back up the line. 

“We need more meetings be- 


FS 


Paul Utting (left) and Leslie 
Barnes listen to a delegate. 


tween workers and staff to let 
them know what is going on in 
the unit,’ said Mark May from 
the Plymouth works, represent- 
ing his group in the communica- 
tions session. “We'd like minutes 
of production meetings to be 
distributed. In one unit produc- 
tion meetings occur rarely, and 
in another there are none at all.” 

“For greater Communication 
we need training — staff in- 
cluded,” he said. 

More immediately, it was de- 
cided that workers needed train- 
ing to become effective dele- 
gates — both how to communi- 
cate the problems of their unit 
and how to report back. 

As Mark May said: “How can 
we convey to our units what 
something like workers’ apprais- 
al is for if I had difficulty explain- 
ing it to the rest of my group.” 

Perhaps no amount of training 
can overcome the sort of prob- 


lems that one delegate encoun- 
tered at his unit: 
“Communication should hap- 
pen on: both sides,” he said. 
“When we have meetings with 
the staff, even if the workers 
have an idea, the staff say ‘No’. 
The workers at my unit don’t use 
the works committee. Last year, 
when I came back from the 
Workers Conference with all my 
notes, my workmates didn’t 
want to know. Of the 34 work- 


, 2 


ers, there are 4 who take an in- 
terest in any of the activities.” 

The vein of apathy that most of 
the delegates had encountered 
was visible even in the way some 
had been chosen for the confer- 
ence. One delegate was at Castle 
Priory by merit of being the only 
person absent when the unit 
chose their representative. 

“It's always the same people 
representing the unit,” said 
Debbie Watts, from Cwmbran. 

As Trevor Smith replied, “Ifit’s 
always the same set of people, it 
occurs to me that we’ve not 
been doing our jobs — we're not 
making people independent and 
giving them confidence.” 

That is a task that must be tack- 
led by every one of The Spastics 
Society’s services, from the 


Mark May reporting back his group’s conclusions. 


under-5s upwards. No one can 
force anyone to do anything, and 
it will obviously take time for 
many people with cerebral palsy 
to acquire the taste for responsi- 
bility after a long history of being 
done unto. 

But the 3rd Workers’ Confer- 
ence showed that the process is 
well underway. “We don’t need 
any more money,” said Mark 
May. “Our independence is a big 
enough incentive to work.” One 


Simon Crompton 


only hopes that a sense of true 
responsibility in doing real jobs 
is not nullified by the current 
system of “pocket money” pay- 
ments. 

For one delegate, the confer- 
ence itself was a concrete indica- 
tion of the better things to come: 

“I learnt a lot about The Spas- 
tics Society's policies,’ says 
Robert Garland from Sully. “ve 
become more confident during 
the conference. Ill be going 
back to my unit and telling peo- 
ple that the standard of discus- 
sion was very high, and showed 
how independently we're cap- 
able of thinking. Everyone's 
views are of value and import- 
ance — that came over very 
strongly on the course. Every- 
one had something to say.” 


The 180° Travel Seat 


Now you can enjoy 
complete travel flexibility 
with the new ‘Travel Seat’ 
from MarketAbility. 

No more struggling to get 
into or out of a car. The 
‘Travel Seat’ swivels through 
180° to lock into place 
completely outside your car. 

And the ‘Travel Seat’ fits 
most Cars. 

At a price you can afford. 

For more information, send 
the coupon below to: 


MarketAbility, Mobility 
Information Centre, 
Copthorne Community Hall, 
Shelton Road, 

Shrewsbury SY3 8TD 
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“We believe not in the welfare state, but in 
the welfare society” 


Archy Kirkwood MP, Liberal spokesman on social services, discusses community care 


jeff Smorley 


The foundations of a Liberal soci- 
ety rest on communities: on the 
assumption that communities 
give their members mutual sup- 
port and collective strength, and 
that the relationships which any 
individual forms with the mem- 
bers of his or her communities 
are part of their full life. 

So Liberals immediately see 
two reasons for supporting the 
development of community care 
in preference to institutional 
care. People who need support 
can continue to live a compara- 
tively full life if they are sup- 
ported in the community; and 
the formal support services of 
the statutory authorities and 
voluntary organisations can 
form a partnership with less for- 
mal networks. 

The aim of the care services 
must be to provide patients with 
a pattern of care appropriate to 
their needs, so that they achieve 
and remain in a state of physical 
and mental well-being, or as 
close to such a State as is practic- 
able. Because independence and 
self-esteem make an important 
contribution to such well-being, 
it is important that each patient 
should retain as much independ- 
ence as possible, that needs 
should be subject to continual 
assessment by all professionals 
who are providing support, and 
that a continuum of care should 
be available, sufficiently flexible 
to meet the various needs of 
different patients. 

Put like that, community care 
is difficult to disagree with. 
However, it has been seized on 
by the Right, and by this Govern- 
ment in particular, primarily as a 
means of limiting public expend- 
iture commitments. The Gov- 
ernment has always stressed that 
any changes must be im- 
plemented within planned re- 
sources — and this statement is 
being made against a _ back- 
ground or real cuts in those same 
resources, casting serious 
doubts on their commitment to 
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Archy Kirkwood (left) and John Cox, director of The Spastics Society, 


at a get-together of Liberals and Community Care Campaigners last 
month. Also there were Michael Meadowcroft MP, David Penhaligon 
MP, Brian Rix (MENCAP), Chris Heginbotham (MIND) and Derek 


Spicer (Dr Barnardo’s). 


real care in the community. 

Not surprisingly, it is difficult 
to cost community care. Most of 
the savings will come only when 
a hospital or home, or a substan- 
tial part of it, is closed. This will 
mean transferring all patients or 
residents, not only those most 
easily supported in the commun- 
ity. 

Providing for all residents in a 
unit which is to be closed means 
that community care is not 
cheap. Those patients who can 
live in a community with little 
support will be balanced by 
those who need substantial help. 
This support, though  sup- 
plemented by informal help 
from family, friends and neigh- 
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bours, will often be predomi- 
nantly professional and — unlike 
the situation in an institution — it 
will never be possible to gloss 
over any shortage of staff. 

Voluntary support will also 
vary. It is quite likely that some 
communities with many people 
in need of support will have re- 
latively few volunteers available, 
which will again increase the 
burden on the statutory services. 

Who carries out this care in 
the community? In practice it 
means care by the family or 
neighbours — in reality, care by 
women. Traditionally, women 
have been given the responsibil- 
ity for caring, and this position 
has been reinforced by the prac- 
tices of both Conservative and 
Labour Governments. Although 
Conservative ministers have laid 
the most emphasis on construct- 
ing a family policy and forcing 
women back into the home, it 
was a Labour Government 
which explicitly excluded mar- 
ried and cohabiting women from 
entitlement to the Invalid Care 
Allowance when it was intro- 
duced. 

The Equal Opportunities 
Commission has shown the 
effect of community care on 
women’s lives, particularly on 
their employment opportunities 
and their entitlement to social 


security benefits. Women are 
more likely to be carers for 
elderly or disabled people than 
single parents. 

Any comprehensive policy for 
care in the community must rec- 
ognise the need for caring for the 
carers — in terms of rights to in- 
come support, training, holidays, 
respite care and professional 
backup, where necessary. 

Community care should also 
emphasise the principles of low- 
key early intervention. In hous- 
ing policy, for example, home 
improvement, adaptation or, 
more likely, simple repairs, can 
be the key to allowing the dis- 
abled to remain in their own 
homes. 

Access to a comprehensive 
range of support services — 
home helps, health visitors, day 
centres, transport, therapists — is 
vital. There is no point, for inst- 
ance, in moving people out of in- 
stitutions into the community if 
there is then no adequate access 
to appropriate health care. Much 
closer co-operation between 
health authorities and social ser- 
vices and housing departments 
in necessary. Nevertheless, we 
would hesitate to lay down ideal, 
models; we would simply intro- 
duce enabling legislation so that 
local people can decide how 
best to provide local services. 

Part of this provision of ser- 
vices would undoubtedly in- 
clude voluntary organisations. 
We do not share Labour’s hostil- 
ity to non-statutory bodies. We 
believe that voluntary groups 
are often much better placed to 
offer flexible and more human 
responses to individual needs. 
They should not be seen as 
undermining the statutory and 
informal sectors, but rather as 
complementing them. A more 
appropriate role for the statu- 
tory sector, perhaps, is to pro- 
vide secure funding and monitor 
performance. Equally, the pri- 
vate sector requires proper reg- 
ulation and standards. 

Community care, then, is 
neither cheap nor easy. But it is 
the civilised choice, allowing 
those who receive care to live a 
fuller life for as long as possible 
and recognising their status, 
rights and responsibilities. 

Liberals’ commitment is to 
welfare pluralism, a dynamic 
process in which the emphasis is 
on the needs of the individual. 
We believe in social care that ex- 
tends beyond the boundaries of 
hospitals, homes and social ser- 
vices departments, taking in ev- 
ery citizen, cared for and caring. 

We believe not in the welfare 
state, but in the welfare society. 
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A first in guiding? 23-year-old Geraldine Leece, a pupil at Glen- 
crutchery School in the Isle of Man, joined the Cronk Gennal 


Ranger Company of girl guides last month by making her “ranger 
promise”. Since she cannot speak, she made her commitment 
through an Apple Il computer and voice synthesiser. 


Charities Budget 
Continued from page 1 . 
to a maximum of 3 per cent of 
their annual dividends. (Tax re- — 
lief on deeds of covenant over 4 
years will remain. ) 2 
* The 10,000 ceiling on tax re- 
lief for individuals giving to char- 
ity under deed of covenant is to 
be abolished. 

* From April 1987, an employee 
on a company’s payroll may don- 
ate up to £100 a year to charity 
free of tax. The employer must 
enter into an arrangement with 
an .“approved agency charity” 
which will act as a clearing 
house for the contributions. 

“At present we have no 
£10,000 covenant givers. We 
are more delighted with the 
one-off donations from public 
companies up to 3 per cent of 
their dividends. It could be an 
opportunity for shareholders to 
ask their companies why they 
aren't giving more, and we 
must take advantage of that. 

“Ironically, the 1p drop in In- 
come Tax will cut our income 
from covenants by £5,500 next 
year.” 

“Cautious optimism on tax 
relief for donations from indi- 
vidual pay packets, but it 
doesn't start till 1987.” 


Disabled Bill , | 
Continued from page 1 

to ask for an assessment of their 
own needs before they reached 
crisis point. 

The Government gave the 
organisations 3 weeks to reply. 
Even so, 81 responded, revealing 
overwhelming opposition to the 
amendements. 

In spite of this consultation, 
the official amendments showed 
little change. They were pro- 
duced on 27 March, the day Par- 
liament left for its Easter holiday. 
Many MPs did not see them until 


Jack Ashley, MP 


the House resumed on 8 April, 3 
days before the Bill faced its next 
hurdle. 

The Report stage lasts 4 hours, 
so there is little time to discuss 
10 pages of amendments. Even if 
the Bill is voted through on 11 
April, many of them must be 
accepted. 

Jack Ashley MP, a sponsor of 
the Bill, is shocked at the way the 
Government has behaved. “The - 
Government are scared of public 
opinion,” he said, “which isn’t 
surprising considering the very 
low priority they accord to help- 
ing disabled people.” 

He has complained to the 
Speaker. 


Tougher Smoking controls 
Continued from pagel _ 

Dick Tracey, the Sports Minis- 
ter, is now seeking a new volun- 
tary code of practice with the 
tobacco industry on sports spon- 
sorship, a £10 million a year in- 
vestment that allows tobacco 
companies to circumvent the 
ban on TV advertising. It could 
lead to sports sponsorship being 
phased out over the next 3 years 
in line with a recommendation 
from the Sports Council. 

While voluntary organisations 
like The Spastics Society wel- 
come the Government’s tougher 
line on smoking, the British 
Medical Association is wary of 
the new agreement. “An attempt 
to paper over the cracks in the 
previous highly unsatisfactory 
agreement”, it commented. 
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| Equal rights for disabled people in Canada 


David Young explains what the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms 


can do for people with disabilities 


‘A year ago this month, the 
“Equality Rights” provision (Sec- 
tion 15) of the Canadian Char- 
ter of Rights and Freedoms came 
into force. While certain other 
provisions of the Charter may be 


_ used to establish equality rights, 
- Section 15 is clearly the most po- 
* tent tool available to protect and 


enhance the rights of the dis- 
abled and other disadvantaged 
groups in Canada. 

Section 15 guarantees every 


» individual in Canada equality 
* “before and under the law” and 
~. “the right to the equal protec- 
‘© tion and equal benefit of the law 
‘without discrimination”. Speci- 


* fically prohibited is discrimina- 
tion based on race, national or 


**ethnic origin, colour, religion, 


sex, age and mental or physical 
“disability. 
specific inclusion of 


the section indicates a clear in- 


““tention that the rights of hand- 


“icapped persons are to be given 


‘\ full and genuine protection. 


The Charter’s equality rights 


-»provisions differ from its prede- 


cessor, the Canadian Bill of 
Rights, in two important re- 


pects. 


Firstly, the Bill of Rights only 
affected federal statutes; could 


be over-ruled by subsequent leg- 
_islation and was effective in in- 
», Nalidating existing laws only if 
+, they were found to be clearly in- 


consistent with it. By contrast, 
the Charter is “entrenched” as 
part of Canada’s constitution and 
takes precedence over all other 
legislation. 

Secondly, the courts have in- 
terpreted the “equality before 
the law” clause in the Bill of 
Rights as a mere guarantee of 
procedural equality, ensuring 


by: only that a law be applied equal- 


ly to all members of the group to 
which it pertains. The Charter’s 
use of the phrase “equality under 
the law” (emphasis added ) is de- 
signed to guarantee equality in 
the content of laws as well as in 
their application. 

The guarantee of “equal pro- 
tection and equal benefit of the 


- law” recognizes that discrimina- 


_ tion may occur not only where 


~ the law treats one group more 
~ “harshly than others, but also 
' where it fails to confer a benefit 
' upon one group which is avail- 


able to the rest of the population. 
It has been suggested by some 


*’ commentators that the phrase 


“equal benefit of the law” when 
taken in conjunction with sub- 
section 15(2) of the Charter, 
may be used to compel the 
establishment of “affirmative ac- 
tion” programmes. (Subsection 
15(2) provides that the equality 
rights guarantee does not pre- 
clude any law, programme or 
activity that aims to improve the 
conditions of any of the specifi- 
cally named disadvantaged indi- 
viduals or groups. ) 

Although the term “mental or 
physical disability” is not defined 
in the Charter, the general rule 
regarding the interpretation of 
constitutional documents re- 
quires that it be given a liberal 
construction consistent with the 
spirit and intent of the Charter. 
The similarly worded guarantee 
in the Ontario Human Rights 
Code extends protection to 
those with any degree of physic- 
al disability, malformation or dis- 
figurement however caused, any 
type of mental retardation, im- 
pairment or disorder and any 
learning disability. 

The Charters equality rights 
are, however, subject to a num- 
ber of potential limitations, most 
significantly in Section 32 which 
states that the Charter applies to 
the Parliament and government 
of Canada in respect of all mat- 
ters within the authority of the 
legislature of each province. 

The effect appears to be that 
the Charter applies only to gov- 
ernmental action and legislation 
and only to organisations acting 
under the authority of a statute, 
but not to “private” transactions 
between “private” citizens. 
Municipalities, school boards, 
administrative tribunals, minis- 
ters of the Crown and police 
officers would be included; but 


“not private individuals or busi- 
* ness corporations. 


Major impact 

The Charter is likely to have a 
major impact on existing legisla- 
tion and programmes dealing 
with the disabled. For example, 
laws governing provincial em- 
ployment standards and human 
rights codes which expressly 
permit the paying of below- 
minimum wages to handicapped 
persons may be struck down. 
Such a result would throw into 
doubt the existence of “shel- 
tered workshops” as well as the 
ability of employers to satisfy 
their “community obligations” * 


of hiring the handicapped by 
paying low wages. The thrust of 
the Charter is that all persons, 
disabled or not, should be tre- 
ated equally. However, sub- 
minimum wages could continue 
to be paid in sheltered work- 
shops if it can be established that 
such workshops constitute 
affirmative action programmes 
within the meaning of subsec- 
tions 15(2). 

The Charter may also affect 
the general application of pro- 
vincial human rights codes. The 
codes of only 4 _ provinces 
(Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan) clearly provide 
for freedom from discrimination 
on the basis of both mental and 
physical handicaps. Codes in the 
other provinces, with the possi- 
ble exception of British Col- 
umbia, provide only for discri- 
mination based on_ physical 
handicaps and as such may be in- 
valid under the Charter. 


“The Charter is likely to have 
a major impact on existing 


legislation and programmes 
dealing with the disabled.” 


Even if the Charter is limited 
to government action and leg- 
islation, it may be possible to 
challenge private transactions 
indirectly through the require- 
ment that provincial human 
rights codes on their face, as well 
as in their enforcement, must 
conform to Section 15 of the 
Charter. Conceivably, therefore, 
a disabled person who feels he or 
she has been discriminated 
against by an employer (e.g. a re- 
fusal to provide adequate wheel- 
chair accessibility) and fails to 
obtain satisfactory redress be- 
fore the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission, could challenge 
the Commission’s ruling by 
arguing that it does not satisfy 
the equality rights under the 
Charter. 

Furthermore it is recognized 
that the word “law” in Section 15 
should be broadly defined to in- 
clude all by-laws, regulations 
and codes of bodies created 
under governmental authority. 
Therefore municipal by-laws 
which discriminate against the 
establishment of group homes 
for the disabled could be struck 
down. 


Affirmative action 
As mentioned previously, sub- 
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a Continued from page 3 
_ Sports Council 
‘neglects disabled 


~~ John Watts, Conservative Mem- 


ber for* Slough, moved the fol- 
lowing motion for debate on 21 


~~ March. 


“That the House recognises 


~~ the important role which sport 
can play in improving the quality _ 


of life for disabled people; notes 


-- with concern that the extent of 
the Sports Council’s support for 


sport for the disabled was only 


~ £100,000 from a total budget of 


$30 million in 1985/86; and calls 


upon the Sports Council to make 


a reality of its slogan ‘Sport for 
All? by giving proper financial 
support to disabled sportsmen.” 

Inaccessible sporting facilities 
present disabled people with an 
obstacle even before they reach 
first base, said Mr Watts. He 
questioned the validity of the 
Sports Council’s Slogan ‘Sport 
for All’ as the Council only gives 


0.3 per cent ofits budget in grant 
aid to organisations directly con- 
cerned with sport for disabled 
people. 

Richard Tracey, Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary of State for the 
Environment, answered that the 
Sports Council’s grant is aimed at 
all people. As disabled people 
participate in many sports along- 
side able-bodied people they do 
benefit from the whole Sports 
Council budget. 

He also pointed out that the 
Council has an active disabled 
member who specifically repre- 
sents the views of disabled peo- 
ple. Z 


Prescription 
charges will rise 


Prescription charges will rise 
from £2 to £2:20. Four-monthly 
and annual season tickets will 
also increase to £12 and £33:50. 
Barney Hayhoe, Minister for 
Health, made the announcement 
on 10 March. The changes will 
come into effect this month. 
There will be no change in 
dental and optical charges and 


the existing range of exemptions 
from charges will continue. 
Following the Minister’s state- 
ment, Frank Dobson, speaking 
for the opposition, said, “The in- 
crease in prescription charges is 
more than twice the rate of infla- 
tion, and that is an increase of 
1,000 per cent — an elevenfold 
increase — since 1979. Can the 
Minister tell us of any other com- 
modity or service that has wit- 
nessed such an increase during 
that period? 
Willie Hamilton (Lab ) pointed 
* out that it is £2:20 per item not 
per prescription, which means 
that many people will have to 
pay £6-60 if their prescription is 
for three items. This, he said, 
would cause considerable 
hardship to people on low in- 
comes who are above Sup- 
plementary Benefit levels. 
Answering this point, Mr 
Hayhoe emphasised that three 
quarters of the population pay 
no prescription charges. “The 
poorest within our community 
are wholly and fully protected 
by these arrangements,” he said. 
Sharron Saint Michael 


section 15(2) confirms that the 
Charter’s equality guarantees do 
not prevent the establishment of 
affirmative action programmes. 
It recognizes, implicitly, that in- 
dividual challenges to discri- 
mination under the Charter or 
provincial human rights legisla- 
tion may be inadequate to deal 
with situations where pervasive 
discrimination exists against dis- 
advantaged groups, such as the 
disabled. Also implicit is the rec- 
ognition that treating all persons 
equally does not mean treating 
everyone the same, and different 
treatment may be required to 
allow the members of disadvan- 
taged groups to achieve equality. 

Although subsection 15(2) 
generally has been heralded as a 
positive step for disadvantaged 
groups, it may pose difficulties 
for certain groups, e.g. disabled 
people who wish to challenge 
legislation which, while appear- 
ing to benefit them, may discri- 
minate against them. 

There is an even more signi- 
ficant question which arises 
from the affirmative action 
clause in the Charter. It has been 
suggested that the combination, 
in the two parts of Section 15, of 
the guarantee of “equal benefit of 
the law” and the recognition of 
affirmative action programmes, 
opens the door for the courts to 
require the establishment of 
such programmes, with the aim 
of enforcing the guarantees of 
equality — as the American 
courts have done under the Un- 
ited States Civil Rights Act. 

Canadian judges have, howev- 
er, historically shown them- 
selves to be less activist and poli- 
tically inclined than their Amer- 
ican counterparts. It seems un- 
likely, therefore, that the Cana- 
dian courts will be the initiators 
of such programmes. The two- 
pronged approach of Section 15 
will nevertheless serve as a lever 
for lobby groups to press legisla- 
tors, both federal and provincial, 
to act and establish positive 
programmes that will fulfil the 
intent of the Charter. 
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One year on 

It is still too early to judge 
whether the courts and the legis- 
lators will respond to the chal- 
lenge of the Charter. Two cases 
decided by the Federal Court in- 
volving the rights of mentally 
handicapped persons in im- 
migration matters are inconclu- 
sive as to the court’s future 
direction. 

In the legislative field, “house- 
keeping” amendments have 
been made or proposed to 
existing statutes to ensure -com- 
pliance with the Charter. 

The Federal Government's 
proposed employment equity 
law merely establishes an 
information-gathering . frame- 
work with no positive require- 
ment to institute affirmative ac- 
tion programmes or otherwise 
achieve equality for disadvan- 
taged groups. By contrast, a re- 
cently introduced private mem- 
ber’s bill in Ontario would re- 
quire that disabled persons con- 
stitute at least 3 per cent of the 
workforce of all businesses. 

The extension of equality 
rights to the disabled in the 
Charter of Rights establishes a 
significant precedent in Cana- 
dian law. This is the first time 
that such protection has been 
granted in either statutory or 
judge-made law in this country. 

The potential for changes to 
existing laws, government prog- 
rammes and even the private 
sector is great. 


David Young ts legal advisor to 
the Ontario Federation for the 
Cerebral Palsied. This ts an 
edited and up-dated version of 
the article which originally 
appeared in OFCP’s magazine, 
Participaper (Summer 1985). 
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“The practice of Yoga colours and enhances 
the whole of life” —for disabled people too — 


Barbara Brosnan explains the therapeutic value of Yoga 


The practice of Yoga colours and 
enhances the whole of life: the 
practitioner gets out of it in 
proportion to what he puts into 
it, only a hundredfold. 

The field of Yoga extends from 
the practice of simple physical 
exetcises to the development of 
advanced mental and spiritual 
powers. 

One of the greatest of today’s 
problems is dis-harmony within 
the person — dis-harmony, dis- 
ease. The coordination of slow, 
thoughtful movements with 
slow, thoughtful breathing as 
found in Yoga creates harmony 
throughout the whole  indi- 
vidual. Breath, movement of 
body, and the power of the mind 
are directed towards one goal, 
resulting in integration within 
the individual: “a union of body, 
mind and spirit’, which is one of 
the definitions of Yoga. The dis- 
harmony becomes harmonised. 

As we grow oldet we all recog- 
nise that our body is becoming 
lazy and stiff; it is somehow less 
responsive. Some of us are also 
aware that our mind is even 
more so! The uniqueness of Yoga 
lies in the fact that as the body 
relaxes, opening up and acquir- 
ing a fluidity of movement, so 
does the mind. Together with 
this, there comes the releasing of 
emotion; with that, tension 
drains quietly away. 

Herein lies the therapeutic 
potential of Yoga: the produc- 
tion of increasing interior calm- 
ness, and freedom from tension. 
This calmness is not “apathy”: 
“awareness” and the ability to 
concentrate the mind are both 


increased. The Yoga practioner 
will speak with joy of feeling 
himself coming steadily more 
and more alive; of his whole per- 
son feeling amalgamated into 
one harmonious whole. 

At all times the body’s ability 
to adapt or to develop anew is 
phenomenal. If some physical 
effort is made, working carefully 
with the breath, even minimal 
movements can stimulate the 
viscera and improve their func- 
tioning; stimulate the endocrine 
system so that the functioning of 
every ductless gland improves, 
and so stimulate the muscles of 
the spine that the whole body 
comes into line. Movement and 
breath, working together, im- 
prove the circulation, and this in 
turn affects the.nervous systems 
(central and autonomic ). 

Thus a state of calmness, free- 
dom from emotional imbalance 
and release of tension already 
described, have a tranquillising 
effect on the person as a whole. 

These benefits of Yoga as a 
way of life for everybody are 
equally true as far as physically 
or mentally handicapped people 
are concerned; but over and 
beyond all of them, there are 
some particular advantages 
which apply in their case. 

Two of the most important 
factors affecting the life and 
happiness of a handicapped per- 
son are his high degree of ten- 
sion and his repeated lack of suc- 
cess. 

Let us now consider the value 
of the practice of Yoga for such a 
person. 


It is a daily occupation 


(should be practised daily) 
wherein each individual works 
at his own pace —a pace which is 
meant to be slow and unstrained. 
Itis entirely non-competitive yet 
it can be done alongside other 
people, with all the fun of “shar- 
ing” classes, the companionship. 
It requires no special equip- 
ment, (though it is a good thing 
for each to have his own Yoga 
mat), so there need be no initial 
expense. : 

Once embarked upon, it is a 
lifelong activity — nor is it neces- 
sary to start early. And the pupil 
sees noticeable results quickly. 
In short, he succeeds. Not 
according to book standards, 
perhaps, but progress is evident, 
right from the beginning. He can 
feel this, and watch it grow! 

The practice of Yoga teaches 
body posture, and encourages 
the right posture — in time it can 
overcome such deformities as 
have crept in with the years, 
even if these are quite severe. As 
we have already seen, it teaches 
relaxation. What is more, it 
leaves the individual armed with 
a method for overcoming his 
own tension whenever it seems 
about to seize hold. It greatly 
helps concentration, by combin- 
ing physical effort with “one- 
pointedness” in the mind. As a 
result, self-confidence is built 
up. 

The actual physical move- 
ments achieved — with,or with- 
out help — improve the overall 
circulation and strengthen the 
heart. Consequently, oxygena- 
tion is increased throughout the 
body, and with improved oxy- 
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in the whole level of functioning. 
And the handicapped person dis- 
covers a means of storing up 
energy within himself, so that it 
is always to hand, and can be cal- 
led upon at will. 

Continued practice may pro- 
duce definite physical improve- 
ment, or avert increasing disabil- 
ity. This is particularly true in the 
spine. The often uncoordinated 
movement of the mentally hand- 
icapped person, or the poor 
movement of the. physically 
handicapped person, allows the 
spine to stiffen up and lose all its 
mobility, thus producing much 
pain, still further limitation of 
movement, and hence further 
lack of coordination. 

Yoga provides “success” for 


the handicapped person. He is ~ 


doing something that able- 
bodied people do. Consequently 
it can to a remarkable extent 
modify and improve his whole 
attitude to his disability. Away 
goes the chip on the shoulder; 
his frustration lessens; 
annoyance and irritability come 
under the control of relaxation; 
the appearance of apathy charac- 
teristic of some disabled people 
vanishes. The limp acceptance, 
acquiescence of inertia, gives 
way to a genuine acceptance of 
being a person with a disability 
and getting on with the job of 
living, in spite of it. 

On the other hand, the occa- 
sional obstinate insistence on 
“independence”, that refusal to 
accept any help, which can make 
life so much more difficult both 
for the handicapped person 
himself and for other people, all 


How to start learning yoga 
Kathy Johnson finds out where to go 4 


Yoga for Health Foundation, 
Ickwell Bury, Northill, Biggles- 
wade, Beds. Tel: (076 727) 271 
Operates weekend courses from 
their centre, Ickwell Bury. This 
includes courses for disabled 
people, eg 9-11 May there is a 
weekend for those with multiple 
sclerosis and 11-15 May there is 
a 4-day programme for people 
with disabilities: They also offer 
schemes to train instructors in 
yoga for disabled people and 
have 100 clubs _ operating 
throughout the country. 


Dr Barbara Brosnan, Servite 
House, Queens Walk, Ealing, 
London W5 1TL Tel: 01-997 
7544. 

Dr Brosnan runs weekday even- 
ing classes for physically dis- 
abled people and Saturday all- 
day seminars for yoga teachers 
(which involve discussion and 
practice). The next available 
seminar is in September. But 
teachers can also join in with 
yoga classes during the week. 


British Wheel of Yoga, Mrs Di 
Kendall, General Secretary, Graf- 
ton Grange, Grafton, Nr York, 
YOS5 9QQ. Tel: (09012) 2404 
Offers some classes for hand- 
icapped people and training for 
teachers. The Secretary can put 
you in touch with your local 
county organiser. 


Yoga for Mentally Handicap- 
ped People, Maria Bullard, 8 
Royal Parade, Blackheath Vil- 
lage, London SE3 

Maria Bullard teaches yoga to 
mentally handicapped people. In 
1984 she went to India to re- 
search the therapeutic value of 
yoga with mentally and physical- 


- ly disabled people. She is now 


that disappears too. An _ inte- 


grated person simply and natur- — 


ally accepts the help he needs, as’ 
and when he needs it. 

Yoga can be practised in a 
chair, in a wheelchair, on the 
floor, or while lying in bed. Post- 
ures can be modified to suit the 
individual degree of physical 
handicap, no matter how severe. 
They can be simplified for the 
mentally handicapped, made 
“fun” and a joy for the emo- 
tionally imbalanced whose ener- 
gy Yoga channels productively. 


This is an edited version of the 
first chapter of Dr Brosnan’s 
book, Yoga for Mentally Hand- 
icapped People, see below. 


Teresa Miles (left) and Nicola 


up..Nicola supports and lifts her “ ba 


hand. 


setting up training programmes 
for teachers of yoga to handicap- 


ped people — initially those with _ | 


a mental handicap. 

Some voluntary organisations 
such as The Spastics Society and 
the Parkinson’s Disease Society 
of the United Kingdom run 
courses. It would be worth 
checking. 


Books 


Yoga for Mentally Handicap- — 


ped People by Barbara Brosnan, 


- Souvenir Press, £6:95 hardback. | 
Yoga for the Disabled by Ho- | 


ward Kent, Thorsons, £4-70 (in- 
cluding postage) from the Yoga 
for Health Foundation, see left. 


eae 


Relaxation time for the “B” team. | 
seems to be asleep!) and Mark Best. 


R 


Heather Weir 


ly-Pritchard of Douglas Arter’s “A” team doing the cobra. 


Teresa and Nicola do the forward bend. This is as far as 
Teresa can bend at the moment. The roll behind is there 
to give her confidence, not support. 


hard stretch 


vith ber good 


y of the “C” team is doing the coil. 
postural drainage. 


“A” team into the cat position. 
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“We thought ‘Let’s have a go!” 


Heather Weir describes the fun that severely physically and 


mentally disabled young people get out of Yoga 


The Douglas Arter Centre offers 
day facilities to 23 young adults 
over the age of 16 who have se- 
vere physical and mental hand- 
icap. It is also a residential unit 
for 10 students from Monday to 
Friday. There are many activities 
going on, such as swimming, rid- 
ing, archery, canoeing, educa- 
tional programmes and projects. 

Two years ago we started 
Yoga. 

The whole idea was totally un- 
planned. It grew out of a con- 
versation at a _ self-awareness 
group at Douglas Arter. We 
thought, “Let’s have a go!” hardly 
expecting it to develop into any- 
thing much. At that time half our 
group did not know what the 
parts of their body were called 
and did not understand con- 
cepts. We went straight to the 
library and managed to find a 
book on teaching Yoga to hand- 
icapped people by Dr Barbara 
Brosnan, which we referred to 
extensively. 

Yoga started off in wheel- 
chairs. We didn’t want to rush 
the students onto the floor as 
they had to build up confidence 
in us and Yoga was a word they 
had never heard before. 

We did a lot of warming up in 
the chairs mainly to get to know 
the parts of the body — “Simple 
Simon says put your hands on 
your hips”, etc. We made it as 
much fun as possible because it 
was a new thing to be enjoyed. 

After a month we decided to 
transfer the group onto the floor, 
which lead to a completely diffe- 
rent style of programme. It was 
fun once they had got over the 
feeling of vulnerability and hav- 


John Cave of the “C” team is lying forward over the roll to increase 


Judy Hopkins (left) and Heather Weir are helping Teresa Miles of the 


ing to depend on us to transport 
them. They were sacrificing a lot 
by giving up their wheelchairs — 
their main form of independ- 
ence and security. At last they 
could stretch the whole of their 
body, wake up all the parts and, 
most importantly, learn to relax. 

I remember the first few ses- 
sions on the floor. It was total 
chaos. They would be rolling ab- 
out kicking (playfully ), shouting, 
sitting up when they should have 
been lying down. You wouldn't 
believe it was the same group 
now, many months later, lying 
still in peace and utter calm. It’s 
been slow but very rewarding 
process and the group have ex- 
tended their abilities far beyond 
our expectations (and theirs, I 
think). 


Relaxation 


Relaxation has been one of the 
greatest benefits. The time for 
Yoga has become very precious 
to the group, a moment of their 
own in which to lie still in priva- 
cy away from all the hustle and 
bustle of an active centre. This 
has taken time to achieve. At first 
there were all the usual giggles 
and grunts after a few seconds of 
silence, but now they can lie still 
and quiet for half-an-hour or 
more. We’ve even had people 
falling asleep! 

Apart from the mental benefits 
of learning to concentrate in 
order to relax, relaxation itself 
has been so good physically, 
especially for people who have 
cerebral palsy: it enables them to 
relax their muscles and control 
the spasms. But it takes lots of 
practice. There are many 
methods of relaxation you could 
try — listening to music, concen- 
trating on an object such as a 
candle, closing the eyes (ex- 
tremely difficult for them to do 
on demand ) and drifting away to 
a fantasy world of your favourite 
climate, lying in the silence of 
the room while you have your 
feet massaged — and many more. 

When choosing postures we 
selected a few traditional asa- 
nas, and decided which ones 
would be best for each person. 
We were lucky to have phy- 
siotherapists who supported us 
and helped with any problems 
connected with the students’ 
physical disabilities. We found 
that putting the students into 
certain postures ourselves still 
benefited them physically and 
enabled them to get to know the 
feel of the position so that they 
would eventually be able to do it 
themselves. 


Set programme 


We found it was better for the 
students to have a set program- 
me, a routine they could stick to 
and get to know. We would start 
with relaxation, then warm up 
the body from head to toe, then 
do the coil, twist, bridge, cobra 
and cat, and end with more re- 
laxation. Since then we have 
varied the programme adding a 
few new postures and re- 
arranging the order, but basical- 
ly it follows a similar pattern. 
About 4 months after we had 
started teaching Yoga, we went 
on a course in Almondsbury 
Conference House, near Bristol 
held by Dr Brosnan, which con- 
centrated on teaching Yoga to 
physically disabled _ people. 
Although our students are also 
mentally disabled, the course 
gave us confidence in what we 
were doing and helped us on the 
physical side. We came back 
feeling refreshed and full of new 


ideas. That is when we started a 
second and third group. 

As the first group had already 
chosen to be called the “A” team 
(after the TV series ), our second 
group became the “B” team, and 
the third group the “C” team. 

They have not been graded on 
ability, as each group is different 
and has its own strengths and 
weaknesses. For instance, the 
“A” team, chosen partly for their 
ability to understand and re- 
member what they have learnt, 
are good at performing a sequ- 
ence, but find it hard to relax in 
quiet; whereas the “C” team can 
relax extremely well but find it 
difficult to remember a single 
posture even if it has been prac- 
tised for weeks, and learn most 
of their postures visually. (We 


normally demonstrate some- 
thing and try to get the group to 
copy us. ) 


The “B” and “C” teams are 
more profoundly handicapped 
and need more individual atten- 
tion. It takes both Judy Hopkins 
and myself to work on one stu- 
dent to help them into a posture. 
With these groups we spend 
more time on the warming up 
sessions, select fewer postures 
and have longer relaxation 
periods. 

Yoga has helped all 3 groups 
to improve their concentration 
and physical control. The ses- 
sions have an atmosphere of 
their own. No matter what is 
going on at the centre, once the 
group is on the floor they switch 
off and tune into Yoga. They can 
arrive in the room tense, but 
they always leave relaxed. 

I think the main reward for us 
is that the students enjoy it so 
much. To be put in a position 
your body has never experi- 
enced before must feel so 
strange when you are used to sit- 
ting in a wheelchair for most of 
the day. The different postures, 
such as lying over a roll on your 
tummy, have created some 
wonderful laughs. 


Breathing 


Over the last few-months we 
have introduced some breathing 
exercises to each group, helped 
by Millie Curtis, who teaches a 
remedial class and comes once a 
week as a volunteer. 

To benefit from performing 
Yoga postures you should use 
the corresponding breathing ex- 
ercises. That isn’t easy if you 
have a poor respiratory system 
or have missed out on the con- 
cepts of breathing most of us 
learn in school. (We can all re- 
member trying to hold our 
breath for longer than a friend, 
and other games that would have 
increased our lung capacity. ) 

Most of the people in the 
groups have very short, shallow 
breathing. But through practice 
and help they are learning to reg- 
ulate it. The “A” team can now 
correspond their breathing with 
a lot of the postures. 

Overall, we have found 
teaching Yoga a very worthwhile 
and rewarding experience. 

It was a lot easier to start than 
we expected, and with a little 
common sense and lots of pati- 
ence and inspiration it seemed 
to develop of itself. There are 
books and courses which help. 

It would be lovely to see more 
groups Starting out. 


Heather Weir is a care officer at 
The Spastics Society’s Douglas 
Arter Centre, Salisbury. Part of 
this article appeared in Yoga 
Today, October 1985. 
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Some of our 
‘customers cant 


hear too well. - 


But they rarely miss a word on the telephone. 


If youre hard of hearing, 
using the telephone isn't 
always easy. 

But at British Telecom 
we have developed ways to 
overcome this problem. 

Its all part of Action for 
Disabled Customers. 

Thats our commitment 
to providing a better service 
for people who have special 
difficulties with phones. 

For example, there are 
special handsets available 
with a flashing lamp signal, 
so its easy to see when the 
phone rings. Others have a 
volume control on the 
earpiece, which amplifies 
incoming speech. 

The Conquest handset, 
which can be fitted to many 
existing phones, offers both 
these facilities. 

For customers with hear- 
ing aids, there’ a special device 
called the inductive coupler. 
It fits into the earpiece of 
many handsets and improves 
thesound quality by reducing 


background noise. Inductive solution to the problem of 


couplers are now fittedinto _ handling coins. 
all public payphones. EYESIGHT 
wae) IEE We canalso help visually 
Its not only the hard of handicapped people. Special 
hearing who can benefit lightweight headsets keep 
from Action for Disabled —_ handsfreefortypingorBraille. 
Customers. And the development of 


For those who find it 
difficult to get around the 
house, the cordless phone is 
invaluable. 

Away from the home 


a voice synthesizer means 


Action for Disabled Customers. Please send me your free booklet. 
Post to: Action for Disabled Customers, Freepost (BS 3333) BRISTOL BSI 4YP 


more job opportunities for 
blind switchboard operators. 
Whatever your disability, 


we like to think we can help. 


you enjoy greater use of the 

telephone. You can find out 
more about the full range of 
facilities and services in our 


free booklet. 
For your copy call now 


on 0800 400 412. Itsournew ” 


FREE LinkLine number 
manned 24 hours a day. Or 
alternatively, 
return the 
coupon 
below. 


Our new phone booths 


will give easy access to 
wheelchair users. And the 
Phonecard, for cashless 
payphones, is a welcome 


| 
: 
things are also getting better. | 
| 
| 
| 


IP ction for 
"4 Disabled Customers 


Postcode 


British 


TELECOA\ 
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‘See by touch 


For most visually handicapped 
_ people a museum is a place that 
holds little interest. But this may 
be changing. The British 
_ Museum has just held a “See by 
_ Touch” exhibition of 20 sculp- 
_ tures which span 3,500 years 
and depict Roman, Egyptian, 
Persian, Syrian, Arabian and 
_ Nigerian cultures. 

. It was fascinating for me to 
_ feel the artistry of relief work, 
_ the effect of erosion on the stone 
- work and some of the old ex- 
__ hibits that were headless or arm- 
_ less. The two favourite exhibits 
_ of mine were an Egyptian priest 
dating from C.200 BC, carved in 
black basalt, and a white marble 
_ Indian Jain saint (C.18th-19th 
Century AD). The priest’s fea- 
tures were so clearly defined 
that I was able to feel the furrows 


| Books 


_ The Emotions and Ex- 
_ periences of some Dis- 
abled Mothers 


A study prepared for the Nation- 
al Childbirth Trust 

(NCT, 9 Queensborough Ter- 
race, London W2 3TB, £1.20 in- 
clusive) 


_ “Oh, how familiar!” were my 
thoughts as I read some of the 
comments expressed by dis- 

_ abled mothers interviewed in 

this study. - 

| They were being asked to 

» react to disabled parenthood 
under a number of headings: 
their expectations of parent- 
hood; plans and preparation dur- 
ing pregnancy; information 
available before birth; the birth; 
the post-natal period:; the prob- 
lems of being a new mother; the 
father’s role; the effects of disabi- 
lities on everybody’s life; how 
children adapt; and the help and 
information available. 

Obviously with only 24 
mothers in the sample, it was im- 
possible to cover every view- 
point. But it seemed to me that 
most of them were of average or 
above average intellectual abil- 
ity, judging from their working 
backgrounds, and they were self- 
sufficient in their life-styles and 
pretty well supported by their 
partners, families and friends. 

I was left wondering about the 
experiences of other less fortun- 
ate disabled mums and the atti- 
tudes and experience they might 
have had, and how they would 
have compared with the sample 
studied. 

The NCT study does not pro- 
vide any solutions to the prob- 
lems of being a disabled parent. 
But any attempt to improve 
communication between us so 
that we can share information 
about child-rearing is a good 
thing. 

For me, it was a matter of feel- 
ing I was self-sufficient before 
contemplating having a child. It 
is very necessary to be sure (as 
ever one can be) of the stability 
of your relationship with your 
partner and to ask why do I want 
a child and to find out what the 
problems are going to be. (Some 
problems can be predicted and 
the solutions found in advance; 
others just appear and one has to 
use one’s ingenuity to solve 
them. ) 

Certainly being a disabled 
mother is hard work. But, like 
Harold Sharpe said the other 
month, I am not “marvellous” or 


of his brow and his down-turned 
mouth which gave an impress- 
ion of melancholy. The saint, sit- 
ting in the lotus position, was so 
beautifully sculptured and 
serene in its posture, it was 
soothing to touch. 

The exhibition was sponsored 
by Marks and Spencer and 
assisted by the Royal National In- 
stitute for the Blind. It was very 
well thought out. A grab rail led 
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from one exhibit to the next and 
a plinth before each sculpture 
had a braille description on it. 
Blind visitors were offered Walk- 
man Cassettes and headphones 
giving a running commentary. 

All members of the staff at the 
museum were incredibly helpful 
and pleasant. 

The British Museum hopes 
that this will be the first of many 
exhibitions but it will all depend 


A visitor inspects one of the carvings. 


“special” (except to my kids —- 


the same as any other mum). 
Yes, there are things I cannot 
do that I would like to do, and 
sometimes I have to do things 
differently for my family because 
I'm in a wheelchair. But like so 
many people in the NCT study 
say: many of the difficulties, the 
questions and the worries we 
face each day are the same as any 
able-bodied mum would face. I 
yell and scream at my kids, and I 
marvel at their growth, develop- 
ment and funny ways — to me 
that is just being normal. 
Marion Long 


Schools, Pupils and Spe- 
cial Educational Needs 


by David Galloway 
(Croom Helm, £6:95) 


The fact that a child has special 
educational needs does not 
necessarily imply that the child, 
as an individual, needs help. Or, 
as David Galloway goes on to ex- 
plain in his latest book, the most 
effective way to help a child may 
be to review aspects of school 
organisation, or teaching 
methods and resources. 

The book concerns itself pri- 
marily with special needs in 
ordinary schools and with pupils 
that are “educationally back- 
ward, have specific learning diffi- 
culties or present some form of 
behavioural problem”. How- 
ever, it is undoubtedly of value 
and interest to those working in 
special schools too. 

Demolishing traditional 
assumptions about exactly who 
has a learning problem in school 
is a recurring theme in Gallo- 
way’s work. In Educating Slow- 
Learning and Maladjusted Chil- 
dren: Integration or Segrega- 
tion? (1979) he told us to ques- 
tion whether a child was “dis- 
turbed” or “disturbing”, (the lat- 
ter description shifts the focus 
from the child to the teacher). 
This book says that attempts to 
meet children’s special needs in 


isolation from those of teachers” 


are a waste of time and effort; 
they are far more likely to be met 
if the child is seen primarily as a 
teaching problem (ie, the 
teacher’s responsibility ), rather 
than “having a learning prob- 
lem”. 

Having peeled off the onion- 
layers and exposed some of the 
self-perpetuating segregating 
aspects of the education service, 
he goes on to give some positive 
suggestions. 

There are sucessful schools, 
he says, whose new systems and 


different ways of working may 
disguise pupils who in other set- 
tings become labelled as “prob- 
lems”. The chapter on policy and 
provision discusses ways in 
which schools (assisted by the 
education authority and various 
support services ) can plan effec- 
tive work for children with spe- 
cial needs, not least by re- 
thinking the mainstream curri- 
culum. 

There is a familiar and wel- 
come echo to another of his con- 
clusions: “... policy and provi- 
sion for pupils with special 
needs requires a coherent philo- 
sophical underpinning both at 
LEA level and at school level”. 

Galloway’s arguments for 
change in the ordinary system 
are set in the context of the 1981 
Education Act, which is 3 years 
old this month. He criticises the 
Act on 2 main grounds: first, its 
failure to give stronger en- 
couragement to the policy of in- 
tegration; and, second, its failure 
to make resources available to 
assist ordinary schools in meet- 
ing children’s special education- 
al needs. In his view, the Act is 
not a charter for parents, and 
shouldn’t be seen as one. (He’s 
right; parents and pupils have 
very few rights under this law. ) 
But he feels that it does “provide 
a framework which could lead to 
far-reaching changes”. 

Galloway has always used spe- 
cial education (traditionally 
seen as a service for a minority of 
children) as a catalyst for the 
much larger question: “What is 
school for?” The needs of a 
minority of so-called “special” 
pupils cannot sensibly be seen in 
isolation from those of the other 
pupils in the school. Or, con- 
versely, “Schools that cater suc- 
cessfully for the majority of their 
pupils also cater successfully for 
pupils with special needs”. They 
are successful because the provi- 
sion becomes an integral part of 
the school. 

Other schools seem to be 
locked into a vicious cycle. A 
point Galloway makes in his 
opening chapter “Whose special 
need?” sounds prophetic in view 
of the teachers’ dispute about 
pay and the undervaluing of the 
education service. 

“Low morale amongst 
teachers reflects, and is reflected 
in, disaffected behaviour and 
low educational attainments in 
the pupils. The schools’ re- 
sponses to pupils behaviour and 
learning difficulties can unfortu- 
nately generate further disaffec- 
tion in the pupils, leading to still 
lower teacher morale.” 


Mark Vaughan 


and orange marble. 


on public response. I would cer- 
tainly like to feel other materials 
used in sculpture, like bronze 
and wood, and perhaps the tools 
that the sculptor uses as well. 

I think what impressed me 
most about this exhibition span- 
ning so many years was the act of 
creating these sculptures which 
must have been very laborious 


The Fiat Uno: 
flamboyant 
but sure-footed 


In September 1984, Fiat became 
the first imported car manufac- 
turer to be included on the list of 
approved vehicles under the 
Government’s Motability 
scheme. Until then, disabled 
drivers on the scheme could 
only buy from British Leyland or 
Ford. 

Now Fiat have supplied over 
500 cars. The 500th, a Fiat Uno 
45S, was presented last Decem- 
ber to the Mobility Advice and 
Vehicle Information Service 
(MAVIS ) for use at its headquar- 
ters in Crowthorne, Berkshire, 
where it is being used in the driv- 
er assessment programme. 

On the road, the Fiat Uno lives 
up to its Italian image for speed 
and flamboyance, yet it is very 
sure-footed on corners. 

The steering is light yet direct, 
which makes it ideal for hand- 
controls; and with only one-and- 
a-half turns from lock to lock the 


light steering — unlike some 
other small cars—is not achieved 
by gearing. 


Fiat has built this car down toa 
price. The interior is sparse com- 
pared to other cars in the same 
price bracket, but this is a posi- 
tive advantage for the disabled 
driver because it leaves plenty of 
space for getting in and out and 
for carrying a wheelchair. 

Unlike the more _ utility- 
looking Panda, the Uno has 
standard-style car seats with 
hard-wearing fabric covers. 


Since the seats are not con- 
toured heavily and the doors are 
large, this again helps with get- 
ting in and out. 

The hand-controls are fitted in 
the same way as many other cars, 


The Fiat Uno 458 (Fire 1000). 


The Good Shepherd — a 5th-6th century Byzantine figure in white 


British Muscum 


and heavy work. Nevertheless, I 
am glad that the Romans and 
Egyptians and all the rest left a 
legacy of their work for me to 
explore. 

Thank you to the Trustees of 
the British Museum and please 
let us have some more exhibi- 
tions like this one. 

Lin Berwick 


but the switches have longer lev- 
ers as standard which means the 
controls can be operated with- 
out taking your hands off the 
steering-wheel. 

The hatch-back (if it can be 
called that) is the weakest point 
of the car. It opens onto a space 
that could at best accommodate 
a large single suitcase; it certain- 
ly isn’t big enough to take a 
folded manual wheelchair, let 
alone an electric one. To get the 
space behind, you would have to 
fold the rear seats. 

This car is not for a family, but 
it is ideal for the person who is a 
first-time buyer. 

Like most small continental 
cars, Fiats lose most of their 
value in the first 2 years and then 
tend to stick for the next 2. But 
there is a market for small, eco- 
nomical cars, and with the new 
(Fire series) engines, the 
chances are that a Fiat would be 
a good investment now. 

Besides operating the Motabil- 
ity scheme, Fiat Auto (UK) gives 
a generous discount to disabled 
drivers. An electrically-operated 
clutch and the Autobility wheel- 
chair loading system is available 
on all the Fiat models. 


Technical information 


The Fiat Uno 45S 1000cc 3-door hatch- 
back is 3644mm long, 1548mm wide. 
Urban cycle 45.6 mpg 

56 mph, 62.8 mpg 

75 mph, 47.9 mpg 

Price 

£3,996.61 on the road. 

There is a discount of 17 per cent on the 
list price to people claiming Mobility 
Allowance. 


For information about a local 
Fiat Motability dealer, contact 
Fiat Auto (UK) Ltd, Bakers 
Court, Bakers Road, Uxbridge 
UBS 1RG, tel: (0895) 51212. 


PS If you have a new car — any 
new car — let me know what you 
think of it. Your comments could 
be a help to other readers. 

John Byworth 
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Durham’s commemorative contribution to independence 


Durham County Spastics Society 
is celebrating its 21st birthday 
by contributing £4,000 to the 
building of a Blue Peter bunga- 
low, a half-way house for inde- 


pendence training for people 
with disabilities. 

On 21 April, the group will 
issue a commemorative cover of 
the anniversary in conjunction 
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Durham County Spastics Society Commemorative Cover 


The Soctety’s first-day cover. 


WHY FACE THE 
SPANISH 


INQUISITION? 


TAKE THE TORTURE 


OUT OF BATHTIME... 


WITH: 


DIGNI 


TY. 


FOR ABLE BODIED AND LESS ABLE BODIED ALIKE. 


The unique design of Heatons’ DIGNITY bath means that those who 
aren't fully able can enjoy the same bath as those who are, putting an 
end to the days of daunting bathtub devices. 


There's the usual sloping backrest at one end, but an integral seat at 
the other. This important feature, coupled with a wheelchair height 
transfer-shift access ledge, a sturdy grip, and easy operation quarter- 
turn lever taps and pop-up waste, ensure that your smallest room 


doesn't turn into a chamber of horrors. 


Designed in conjunction with leading occupational therapists and major 
disability associations, details of Heatons’ dual-purpose Dignity are 
easily available. Phone Rotherham (0709) 549551, or fill in and return 


the coupon below. 
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with the release of Her Majesty 
the Queen’s sixtieth birthday 
stamps. 

300 of the first day covers will 
be signed by the presenters of 
children’s television programme 
Blue Peter and the Duke of West- 
minster. M G Ackroyd, secretary 
of the Durham County Spastics 
Society, hopes that proceeds 
from their sale will reach 
£1,000. The group raised £400 
in 1981 with a first day cover to 
commemorate the International 
Year of Disabled People. 

The group is donating a furth- 
er £3,000 to the bungalow pro- 
ject from its kitty. 

The bungalow, which will 
cost around £60,000, is being 
built in the grounds of Hylton 


House, a local authority home 
for physically disabled people in 
Durham. 

The aim is that residents who 
wish to move out of the home 
into the community can move 
into the bungalow first, using it 
as a stepping stone. 

£15,000 has come from Blue 
Peter, the residue of an appeal in 
1980 which established a bunga- 
low for independent living in 
Sunderland. The remainder will 
come from The Spastics Society. 
The North East Region of the 
Society is launching an appeal at 
the start of this month which is 
aiming to raise £45,000. 

This will encourage 100 local 
sports and youth clubs to hold 
sponsored events, and 50,000 
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Edited by Simon Crompton 


leaflets are to be dropped in pre- 
paration for a house to house 
collection. 


To order an unsigned first day 

cover (£2), or a signed cover 
(£5), write with correct remitt- 

ance and a large stamped 
addressed envelope to M G Ack- 

royd, 2 Whitesmocks Avenue, 

North End, Durham DH1 4HP. 
Cheques and postal orders 

made payable to Durham 

County Spastics Society. 


A glimpse of the past from St. Margaret’s 


The first school in Europe to ca- 
ter specifically for children with 
cerebral palsy closed last year, 
but a fasinating reminder of the 
building’s long history has 
turned up at the bottom of a 
drawer. 

The school, opened in 1946, 
spawned the Croydon, Sutton 


and District Spastics Society, 
and, in turn, The Spastics Society 
itself. 

Whilst clearing out the build- 
ing, a copy of the Morning 
Chronicle was found, dated 11 
September, 1820. Although of 
no great monetary value, the 
paper takes on an extra interest 


because on the back page is an’ 
advertisement of the sale of 
Coombe House — 166 years be- 
fore it has been put up for sale 
again. : 

It says: “The very Valuabl 
FREEHOLD ESTATE, COOMBE 
HOUSE, the late Residence of 
BEESTON LONG, Esq. decéased, 
recently altered and improved at 
considerable expence; planned 
for the accommodation ofa fami- 
ly of the first distinction.” . _ 

The house, it goes on, has 
“plenty of good water; also a pew 
in Croydon church ... capital 
gardens planted with the choi- 
cest fruit trees, and garden flow- 
ers, tastefully disposed, trellis 
shady retreats and dry walks...a 
most eligible property for a 
Gentleman whose concerns re- | 
quire attendance in London.” 

Reports in the newspaper in- | 
clude 2 Irishmen being charged 
with “a most alarming riot in 
Bermondsey Street, and falsely 
accusing Mr Lancefield with the 
murder of a woman named Ann 
Smith”, an “extensive burglary” . 
of £525 in Jermyn Street, and a 
“dreadful accident at Deptford” 
when a drayman, “while im- 
prudently sitting on the shaft, fell 
asleep and dropped off; one of 
the wheels passed over his head, 
and killed him on the spot.” 

Also included is an editorial — 
on a rebellion in Portugal and an 
offer of “MATRIMONY to SING- 
LE LADIES and WIDOWS”. ° | 
The 1820 advert is shown left. _ 


OBITUAR 
Jean Bibby 


The secretary of the South 
West Middlesex  Spastics 
Group was killed in a car 
crash on 19 February. Carol 
Myer, director of the White 
Lodge Centre for spastic chil- 
dren, remembers her. 


Jean was a stalwart and hard- 
working member and supporter 
of White Lodge Centre for Liv- 
ing. She was a “doer” and her 
lovely nature, happy laugh, and 
sometimes little frown will long 
be remembered by so many of 
us. 

Peter, her eldest son, is a mem- 
ber of the Centre for Living, and 


DUVET, PILLOW AND BLANKET PROTECTION 
Lightweight covers in water-repellent but 
breathable fabric—cool, soft, long-lasting 
and quick to wash. Mail order prices. 
‘Dry Quilt’- £13.35 
‘Dry Pillow’ - £3.06 


‘Dry Cover’ - £7.39 
Enquiries and further information: 
stamped addressed envelope to 
Feeder Products, 18 Broadway, 
Wheathampstead, St. Albans, Herts. 
Tel: 0438 832324 or 0277 821224. 


Jean Bibby at White Lodge’s 
Christmas party this year. 


this adult unit was a longed-for 
realisation of a dream of Jean’s. 
She and I spent hours on the 
phone, planning, sharing her 
fears and talking about the quali- 
ty of life for cerebral palsied 
adults. 

She transcribed her thoughts 
into action and was a prime mov- 
er in the regeneration of the 
South West Middlesex group, 
working as secretary and sup- 
porting husband Roy as chair- 
man. She was at every possible 
fund-raising event or social 
activity and worked hard for the 
Centre for Living’s recent expan- 
sion. 


Her untimely and tragic death 


has left an enormous gap for 
family and friends alike, but it has 
left many of us with even greater 
determination to carry on where 
Jean left off. 


ih 


Like the clappers. Margaret 


Gibbons, who has cerebral pal- 


sy, Was So thrilled with her new 
tricycle that she lost no time in 
having a spin round Acomb, 
where she lives. Margaret’s ori- 


_ ginal 3-wheeler was stolen, but 


York and District Spastics Socie- 


ty appealed to the Collinson’ 
Charitable Trust, who granted 
the full cost of a new trike. She 


can now do her own shopping 


again. Margaret's husband, 


all 


Ron, said “Margaret is going 


like the clappers.” 


a 
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~Glen’s mug 
Glen Tallett, who goes to The 
_ Spastics Society’s Thomas De- 
~larue School in Kent, had to use a 
straw for drinking because every 

beaker he tried was too difficult 
_to hold or broke during a spasm. 

Shopping one day with his 
-mother at a local Sainsbury, Glen 
“saw a heavy, plastic mug with a 
_ large, comfortable-looking hand- 

Je. He thought it would help him 
3 to drink. 

__ Now he has a white mug at 
“school and a black mug for the 
_ pub. 


atching the pennies 


Lawrence Coles 


es 


Other pupils are trying out the 
mug and so far one of them who 
has never been able to use a mug 
has found she can manage this 
one. 

It ‘comes in’ black, white, 
green, red, yellow and blue, from 
John Lewis stores and large 
Sainsbury’s. Only 99p. 


The Suba Seal Foot Muff 

(right) ts a hot-water bottle and 

a cover with a pocket for your 
feet. £4.55 from Suba Sales Ltd, 

PO Box 32, Barnsley, S Yorks 
S75 OLT. 


_ Universal Plug Handle (be- 
_ low) can be attached to a stan- 
dard plug to give you a firm 
grip. £3 for 6 from Hugh Steep- 
er, 237-239 Roehampton Lane, 
London SW15 4LB. Tel: 01-788 
8105. 


- Long handled brush set (not 
illustrated). Includes floor 
cleaner, duster, window clean- 
er, pan and brush. £9.99 from 
Kay’s mail-order catalogue for 
Spring/Summer ’86 (which has 
2 pages of aids and equipment). 
Kay & Co Ltd, 23 The Tything, 
Worcester WRI 1HH. Tel: 
(0905) 27141. 
Turnaid (not illustrated). A 
_ dual-purpose aid for opening 
jars at one end, and at the other 
providing a firm grip for a key. 
£2.15 (but only £10 minimum 
orders accepted) from Class- 
wood Ltd, Cobham Road, Per- 
shore, Worcs WR10 2DE. Tel: 
(0386) 554444. May be avail- 
able through your local social 
~ services. 


Egg cup (left) has a suction cap 
base to secure it firmly to your 
plate. 50p each or 98p for two. 
Plus 50p p&p. Homecraft Sup- 
plies Lid, 27 Trinity Road, Lon- 
don SW17 7SF. Tel: 01-672 
7070. (Homecraft produces a 
free catalogue of reasonably- 
priced small aids and items of 
equipment. ) 


Plastazote tubing (left) is de- 
signed to form a larger grip on 
items such as cutlery, pens or 
toothbrushes. Available in 
metre lengths with 1'/sin or 
3/4in diameter and 7/zin, ¥/sin or 
4/2in bore. From 98p per metre. 
Homecraft Supplies. 
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...and spending the pounds 


Marian Bowen tries out the Mobility 2000, which is launched this month 


Telford is an industrial blackspot 
in the middle of beautiful rural 
Shropshire. With an unemploy- 
ment record which competes 
with the worst in the country, it 
takes a brave man to give up 
what must have been a very 
promising career as a produc- 
tion engineer and “go it alone”. 

Bob Hester is such a man. As 
the designer of Mobility 2000, 
“the independent go _ places 
climbing chair”, he has come up 
with an idea which many people 
who use wheelchairs must have 
dreamed of for years. 

The chair (if you can use such 
a small word for this amazing 
machine) has been bred to go 
virtually anywhere. It has taken 
Bob Hester more than 4 years of 
development work, at first part- 
time and latterly supported by 
Telford Development Corpora- 
tion, to make 2 prototypes. This 
month the first 5 production 
models will be finished, and the 
chair officially launched. 

Mobility 2000 is a fairly com- 
pact indoor/outdoor powered 
wheelchair but any similarity to 
other wheelchairs I have seen 
stops there. It climbs with ease 
(if not great speed) British stan- 
dard specification steps and 
stairs. Bob claims that the pro- 
duction models will climb a stan- 
dard household staircase of 13 
stairs in about 5 minutes. The 
turning circle is small so within 
reason it can negotiate fairly 
tight turns, although it cannot, of 
course, cope with an actual turn 
in the staircase. As you can see 
from the picture, it has 6 wheels 
each side (plus 2 underneath) 
which allow it to move over 
rough ground. 

The seat of the chair can be 
raised 7in above a normal wheel- 
chair’s height or lowered so that 
it is easy to work at higher work- 
surfaces. You can also recline it. 

Transportation might be a 
problem, but in the “closed” 
position it is possible to drive the 
chair (minus occupant!) up a 
ramp into the back of some 
hatch-back cars. Since its battery 
range is about 16 miles it may 


’ Rifton 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


A wide variety of special furniture and equipment for the handicapped child 
Fully illustrated CATALOGUE available free 
Robertsbridge E Sussex TN32 5DR phone 0580 880626 


Bob Hester with his Mobility 2000. 


not be essential to transport it 
for work or shopping. However, 
to be totally independent, and to 
transport it by car, some kind of 
van/car adaptation would be 
necessary. 

At £2,950 the chair is, I feel, 
expensive, but I suppose this de- 
pends on your needs. If, for inst- 
ance, you need an_ electric 
wheelchair and you live in a 
house and want to go upstairs, 
then Mobility 2000 is a cheaper 
solution than a stair-lift — and 
you can take it with you if you 
move. The chair is available from 
Motability. 

It crossed my mind that some 
go-ahead local authorities might 
consider it a cheaper solution to 
a stair-lift or a conversion for 


some people. 

There are so many possibili- 
ties for a chair of this kind, not 
only for individuals, but in sports 
and leisure centres, difficult 
shopping centres, nature ramble 
areas and schools — the list is 
almost endless. Many older 
buildings and some new ones 
presently denied to wheelchair 
users could become accessible 
to everyone. 

For anyone interested in 
Mobility 2000 there is a leaflet 
and a video which can be bor- 
rowed. 


Mobility 2000 (Telford) Ltd, 
Telford Industrial Centre, Staf- 
ford Park 4, Telford, Shropshire 
TF3 3BA. Tel: (0952) 610329. 


ONE COMPLETED COUPON AND 
DISABILITY NOW IS ANYONE’S 


Disability Now is the newspaper for disabled people and professionals 


in the disability field. And it’s free! 
Every month it brings you: 


What’s going on in Parliament, 
around the country, abroad and 
in The Spastics Society. 


INFORMATION 


about benefits, conferences, 
services, aids and equipment, 
holidays, sport and leisure. 


VIEWS 


Professional and personal on 
anything to do with disability 


FEATURES 


on politics, travel, motoring, 
micro-technology, fashion, books, 
the arts and personal problems. 


If you're not getting Disability Now — or you know someone 
who isn’t but would like to — just complete the coupon below. 
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Please put me on the Disability Now circulation list 
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Send to Gayle Mooney, Circulation Supervisor, Disability Now, 
12 Park Crescent, London W1N 4EQ (Donations gratefully accepted). 
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With Margaret Morgan 


Sexual 
orientation: 


a hidden 
disability 
for some 


“I have a chromosal disorder 
known as Klinefeltre’s Syn- 
drome, which means that the 
sexual organs are under- 
developed at birth. If the 
child is male, as I was, a 
change can be made in baby- 
hood to enable the child to 
grow up as a girl. 
Unfortunately I was not di- 
agnosed as having Klinefel- 
tre’s Syndrome until I was 56, 
though I had developed 
breasts at the age of 19. This is 
not typical of people with this 
disorder, though it does 
sometimes happen. I was 
obviously stunned, as I had 
always thought I was a man 
and you can imagine that for 
many years I was a most un- 
happy, confused person. In 
fact, I was suicidal at times. 
The drugs given to me to in- 
crease my maleness made me 
very aggressive, even violent. 
Although I was advised 
against marriage, because I 
was incapable of fulfilling my 
marriage vows, no one 
pointed out that there is an 
alternative to sex, and that is 
love. I have now been mar- 
ried for 25 years and 
although we tried AID (artifi- 
cial insemination by a donor) 
we were not successful in 
having a baby. In fact, we had 
great difficulty in persuading 
the authorities that we could 
look after children, though 
we have subsequently fos- 
tered 10 children privately. 
There were still, times 
however, when I felt ex- 
tremely depressed, in spite of 
very real support from my 
wife, and after much discus- 


‘sion I had surgery in 1981 for 


re-alignment as a woman. 

Although I am now of the 
female gender my wife, who 
also has a serious medical 
problem, and I live happily 
together as friends. In spite of 
all our difficulties we can still 
laugh at life at times! 

I have written to you like 
this because I thought my 
story of a “hidden” disability, 
with which I have learnt to 


cope, might give some hope 
to those who feel they are 
being discriminated against 
because they have a more ob- 
vious disability. 

PS I understand that a team 
from the BBC’s Open Space 
programme is going to do a 
feature about Klinefeltre’s 
Syndrome.” 


I am most grateful to you for 
writing to me in such a frank and 
open way. lam sure you are right 
when you say that people with 
“hidden” disabilities often face 
very special and personal diffi- 
culties, both in accepting their 
own handicaps and in gaining 
understanding and considera- 
tion from others. 

Iam glad to know that the BBC 
is likely to be making a program- 
me about Klinefeltre’s Syndrome 
and we will try to give readers 
some advance notice of the date 
and time. 

The whole question of sexual 
orientation and variations in sex- 
ual expression can be difficult, 
especially for those who have 
disabilities and need to depend 
on others for various aspects of 
their personal lives. During re- 
cent years the subject has 
seemed much more open and 
acceptable due to organisations 
like SPOD (The Association to 
aid Sexual and Personal Rela- 
tionships of People with Disabili- 
ties ), and an increasing number 
of men and women with disabili- 
ties feel more confident about 
seeking help and advice. 

I have talked over these spe- 
cial needs with Morgan Wil- 
liams, director of SPOD, and he 
tells me that he receives a steady 
flow of personal enquiries either 
by post or telephone, some of 
which are on behalf of people 
with disabilities who attend spe- 
cial centres or live in residential 
homes. He points out that ex- 
pressings one’s sexuality is espe- 
cially difficult in a residential set- 
ting, though I can imagine that it 
must be equally hard for those 
who live with their parents or 
other family members and are 
dependent on them for transport 
and personal care. 

Privacy to pursue one’s sexual 
interests — whether they involve 
other people or not — can be 
very difficult when living in a 
group situation. Pressure from 
other residents and _ staff can 
make life pretty uncomfortable 
for anyone who may want any- 
thing other than a traditional 
hetereosexual partnership. Even 
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Simon Crompton 


married couples can have prob- 
lems in keeping their rela- 
tionship private. 

Homosexuality or bisexuality 
are rarely openly acknowledged 
and those who may be uncertain 
about their own sexual orienta- 
tion or even wondering about 
changing sex may not be able to 
get the counselling that is now 
available to people without dis- 
abilities. Gender clinics offer 
advice to those who feel they 
want to change sex (transex- 
uals ) and clients are asked to live 
as the sex they would like to be 
for 2 years before considering 
hormone treatment or surgery. 
This could obviously be very dif- 
ficult in a group setting or when 
living with parents. 

Various specialised organisa- 
tions offer counselling and 
advice to those who want to talk 
over their sexual orientation, as 
well as providing support, con- 
tacts and companionship to peo- 
ple with disabilities who are 
homosexual or lesbian. 

SPOD is always glad to give in- 
formation, both over the tele- 
phone and by sending leaflets 
and other literature. 

Lin Berwick, who is on the 
SPOD register of counsellors, is 
now telephone counsellor for 
Disability Now. Her number is 
Hornchurch (04024 ) 58324 and 
she is available Monday from 
ipm to Spm and Thursday 6pm 
to 10pm. 

So if you have any worries or 
would like more information, do 
contact one of these organisa- 
tions or ‘phone Lin. 


SPOD, 286 Camden Road, Lon- 
don N7 OBJ, tel: 01-607 8851/2 
GEMMA (for lesbian women 
with disabilities) BM Box 5700, 
London WCIN 3XX 

Gay Men’s Disabled Group, c/o 
Gay’s the Word, 66 Marchmont 
Street, London WCIN IAB. 
Identity, Beauchamp Lodge, 2 
Warwick Crescent, London W2 
ONE, tel: 01-289 6175, can help 
with orientation counselling. 
The London Transvestite and 
Transsexual Support Group, 
274 Upper Street, London N1, 
tel: 01-359 48068, provides in- 
formation and support. 


___ CLASSIFIED 


Holidays 

HILL BARTON HOUSE on outskirts of 
Exeter. Ideal centre for coast and coun- 
tryside (Dartmoor). 18 beds and fully 
equipped to deal with young handicap- 
ped people. Use of mini-coach, heated 
pool. Available to groups of disabled chil- 
dren or adults during school holidays 
(need to provide own care and catering 
staff). Contact Mr Johnson, Head 
Teacher, Vranch House, Pinhoe Road, 
Exeter EX4 8AD Tel: (0392) 68333. 


VARCOE HOUSE HOLIDAY FLATS 
(Cornish Spastics Society). Two well 
equipped self-catering flats, each to sleep 
up to six people, especially adapted for 
the disabled. Level access to flats and 
nearby sandy beach. Ample parking. Sea- 
sonal price range £40-£60 per week 
each. Still vacancies June, July and 
September. Details from Booking Mana- 
ger, Mr L E Elliott, 3 Bosvean Gardens, 
Ilogan, Nr Redruth, Cornwall. Tel: 
(0209 ) 218650. 


For Sale 
STANNAH STAIRLIFT 2 lifts available, 
excellent condition with seat and motors 
and all gear. Straight runs — one run 1 2ft, 
one run 6ft. Cost £2,000 the pair. Will 


sell £1,000 ono, delivery anywhere in 
UK included in price. Will split if neces- 
sary (manufacturers would refit), 4 
WHEEL BATRICAR with spare wheels — 
needs some renovation. £350. Delivery 
can be arranged. Tel: Sutton (0565) 
50766 or (092 575) 6737 anytime. 


DISPOSABLE PAPER TOILET SEAT 
COVERS. Do you sometimes feel 
apprehensive when using public toilets? 
If so, try “Just-in-Case” self-disposable 
paper toilet. seat covers, a delightful 
handy pack of 20 covers designed like a 
briefcase that fits neatly into a handbag. 
Please send £1-40, (including p&p). 
Cheques and p/o payable to K Reece Pro- 
ducts, 27 Bishops Road, Standford-le- 
Hope, Essex $S17 7HB. 


GROUND FLOOR FLAT 3 miles city 
centre, Manchester. Ramp access, gas 
CH, 2 bed, lounge/diner, kitchen, bath/ 
WC. £16,000. Tel: 061-225 1960. 


Leisure 
BRACKNELL PHAB CLUB (Physically 
Handicapped and Able Bodied). New 
members welcome. We meet every 
Wednesday, 7.30-9.30pm at Crown- 
wood Primary School, Crownwood, 
Bracknell. We also have an ambulance 


with a tail-lift for transport. For more de- 
tails contact Mrs Eastman on Bracknell 
(0344) 51094. 


LEEDS MUSICIANS WANTED. Drum- 
mer seeks handicapped people to join his 
group The New Heartbreakers. Must 
have own instruments and be interested 
in playing in pubs and clubs. Contact him 
at 55 Cardinal Road, Beeston, Leeds LS11 
8EY. Tel: (0532) 719214. 


Find-a-Friend 
YOUNG MAN seeks girlfriend, age 18-26 
(in wheelchair or able to walk). In- 
terested in outings, music and to have a 
joke or a bit of fun. Contact Andrew 
Broadbent, 55 Cardinal Road, Beeston, 
Leeds LS11 8EY. Tel: (0532) 719214. 


PHILIPPE, 29 years old, doing a MA in 
Politics at the University of Kent, Canter- 
bury, fluent in French, already with a BA 
and MA in French Law, handicapped 
(spastic ) with real speech difficulties but 
easy to understand and completely self- 
reliant, Owns a car, seeks nice under- 
standing open-minded lady aged 25-38 
for a long, lasting and sincere friendship. 
She should be ready not to care at all 
about disability and live in London or 
Southern England. All replies answered. 
Write to Philippe Palteau, Keynes Col- 
lege, University of Kent, Canterbury CT2 
7NP. 


Courses at Castle Priory 


Young People and their Families With Special Needs in the — 
Asian Communities —a multi-disciplinary course for those working ; 
> 


in health or education services who need a broader understanding of 
the cultural issues involved. 6-8 June. Tuition £47, residence £40. 


Child Abuse and Neglect — aimed at bringing together the profes- 3 
sional staff in field and residential social work, the law, medicine and — 
education. 9-11 June. Inclusive fee £120. 


Helping the Adult with Cerebral Palsy to Use the Hand —a course — 
on the basic principles. Led by Ester Cotton. 12 June. Inclusive fee 
£18. 


The Portage Teaching Materials —a practical workshop on the use 
of the Portage materials in home teaching and other settings. 13-15 
June. Tuition £60 (including materials ), residence £40. 


What is Normalisation? — looking at the role of service provision for 
people with special needs and different lifestyles. Suitable for staff at _ 
all levels. 16-18 June. Tuition £47, residence £40. FA 
For more information about any of these courses, write to Castle — 
Priory College, Thames Street, Wallingford, Oxon OX10 OHE. Tel: 
(0491) 37551. 


Conferences and Leisure 


Naidex in Scotland is on 23-25 April at the Scottish Exhibition and 

Conference Centre, Glasgow. Over 100 companies will be exhibiting — 
an extensive display of aids from simple household items to vehicles of — 
interest to disabled and elderly people, and professionals working — 
with them. Admission is free. Tickets and information from Naidex 
Conventions Ltd, Convex House, 43 Dudley Road, Tunbridge Wells, — 
Kent TN1 1LE. Tel: (0892) 44027. 


Mental Health Film Council Seminars are being held throughout 
1986 at their London address. Topics include “The Mental Health of — 
those with Physical Handicap” on 24 April, “Family Relationships” on ~ 
20 May and “Mental Handicap in the Community” on 11 June. People 
working in mental health have an opportunity to view and discuss — 
films useful for training and education. For a full programme of semi- 
nars contact MHFC, 380-384 Harrow Road, London W9 2HU. Tel: — 
01-286 2346. 


Co-operation in Care — Developing Therapeutic Projects is a 
seminar on 29 April organised by SPRIG (Special Interest Group on 
Remedial Gardening ) and the Federation to Promote Horticulture for 
Disabled People. £10 for non members, £8 for members, including 
buffet lunch. Further details from Rosemary Hagedorn, District OT, St 

Richards Hospital, Spitafield Lane, Chichester W Sussex PO19 4SE. 


Between Informality and Bureaucracy — Is there a Choice for 
Voluntary Agencies? A course on 7-8 May at Brunel University to — 
consider the problems which arise in growing agencies which are — 
trying to maintain an appropriate form of voluntary sector manage- — 
ment. £95 (with some subsidies available). Application forms and 
further information about this and other PORTVAC activities from — 
Conference Secretary, PORTVAC (Programme of Research and Train- — 
ing into Voluntary Action), Brunel University, Uxbridge, Middx UB8 — 

3PH. Tel: (0895 ) 56461 ext 227 (before 1pm). g 


The Spastics Society’s Athletics Meetings 


SW Regional Meeting Sunday 11 May. 12 noon start. 
Whitchurch Sports Centre, Bristol. 

SE Regional Meeting Saturday 17 May. 12 noon start. Crawley 
International Stadium, Crawley, W 
Sussex. 

NW Regional Meeting Sunday 18 May. 12 noon start. Lancaster/ 
Morecambe College of FE, Lancaster. 

NE Regional Meeting Wednesday 21 May. 1.30 start. Newcastle 


University Sports Ground, Newcastle. 
Midlands Regional Meeting Saturday 24 May. 12 noonstart. Harvey 
Haddon Stadium, Nottingham. 
Sunday 1 June. 1 lam start. Alexander 
Stadium, Birmingham. 
1-11 July. Gits, Belgium. 


National Championships 


World CP Championship 


Living Independently is a seminar and exhibition for disabled peo- 
ple, interested professions and the public on 21 May at the Ludwig 
Guttman Sports Centre for the Disabled, Harvey Road, Aylesbury. 
Further details from Mrs A Walker, Joint Planning Officer Room 17, 
Old County Offices, Walton Street, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


Meeting the Special Educational Needs of Children with Disabi- 
lities is a conference being held by The Royal Association for Disabil- 
ity and Rehabilitation on Thursday 22 May at the Sports Pavilion, 
Westland Helicopters Ltd, Yeovil, Somerset. It will discuss educational 
provision for children with physical disabilities under the 1981 
Education Act with special reference to the experience of mainstream 
schools when initiating integrated placements. The fee is £13 (includ- 
ing lunch ), with some reductions available. Programmes and registra- 
tion forms are available from Amanda Osborne, Conference Officer, 
RADAR, 25 Mortimer Street, London WIN 8AB. Tel: 01-637 5400. 


Leisure and Recreation Workshop/Seminar is being held by CP 
Isra at Ohrid, Macedonia in Yugoslavia on 9-13 June. Further details 
from Joyce Knowles, Castle Priory College, Thames Street, Walling- 
ford, Oxon. Tel: (0491) 37551. 


Fly Fishing for Disabled People. Two 7-day courses are being held 
this summer beginning on 28 June and 5 July, in Devon’s prime sal- 
mon, sea trout and brown trout fishing country. For a brochure and 
further details contact John and Simon Gawesworth, West of England 
Centre of Game Angling, Caynton House, Torrington, Devon EX38 
8AL. Tel: (0805 ) 23256. 


PoEL© 


Overton, principal of 
the Churchtown Farm Field Stu- 
dies Centre in Cornwall, has 
been awarded a 2-month trip to 
Canada and the United States to 
research into adventure training 
for young disabled people. 
He will cross the Atlantic ona 
Churchill Fellowship, allocated 
to 100 applicants every year 
from the interest on donations 
received after the death of Sir 
Winston Churchill. 


PLE 


“The purpose is to look at the 
facilities available for adventure 
training in America,” says Mar- 
tyn. “Safety is a very high prior- 
ity, especially in view of the re- 
cent occurence at Land’s End, 
which put it very much into the 
public eye. ['m also very in- 
terested in integrated expedi- 
tions.” 

From July or August he will 
travel in the North East of Amer- 
ica and around the Great Lakes — 
this is where the main concen- 
tration of facilities is. 

“Tl visit a variety of places,” 
he says, ‘— speciality centres and 
also individuals with particular 
interests.” He will also attend a 
leisure conference in Minnesota. 

What he learns will be in- 
corporated into his work at 
Churchtown, and also into the 
lectures he gives around the 
country for The Spastics Society. 

“Tm very excited about it 
already,” he says. “I’m getting so 
much just out of making con- 
tacts for the visit. So there are 
benefits even before I get there!” 


ete. 
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A new boss 
for SOS 


Carol Myer will be the new 
director of the Stars Organisa- 
tion for Spastics. She takes over 
from Sheila Rawstorne, who has 
been in the position for 20 years, 
in July. 

Carol Myer is currently direc- 
tor of the White Lodge Centre 
for assessment, treatment and 
education of children with cere- 
bral palsy. 


Richard Best 


Carol Myer speaking at the 
Spastics Society AGM. 


All keyed up to go. Conjuror Terry Seabrooke, a member of The Stars Organisation for Spastics, takes 
delivery of a new bus for the Wakes Hall Centre along with people from the centre and other members of 


SOS. Money to buy the bus was raised by Wakes Hall through open days, fétes and other events. Back row 
(left to right) Geoff Love of SOS, Paul Connolly from Wakes Hall, Gwyneth Henderson of SOS, John 
Byworth, lan Dawson-Shepherd, Sheila Stapleton of SOS and Steve Richardson (principal of Wakes Hall). 
Front row: Lindsey Hunt and Eric Barnes from Wakes Hall. 
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Woman’s Man of the Year 


A woodwork crafts instructor at 
The Spastics Society’s Beaumont 
Products industrial unit has been 
made Man of the Year. 

26 year-old Kevin Smale beat 
5,000 other entrants in the com- 
petition run by Woman maga- 
zine and Kleenex tissues, and 
walked off with a Scimitar sports 
car, a holiday for 2 in Rio de 
Janeiro, £500 in cash, £1,000 
worth of clothes, a gold-plated 
razor and 5 years supply of tis- 
sues. 

“My wife entered me for the 
competition,’ says Kevin. “I 
think she fancied the car. I 
answered the questions from 
Woman while I was watching 
television!” 

The questions were on social, 
domestic and political problems, 
and Kevin was chosen because 
he was “romantic, caring and 
strong but gentle” in the opinion 
of a panel of judges. 

And when he received his 
award from actress Jan Francis at 
London’s Waldorf Hotel, Kevin 
received publicity in 4 national 
newspapers, 3 radio program- 
mes and local papers. “I tried to 
push forward the name of 
Beaumont Products and The 


Terry Beasley 


Ballooning with pride, Kevin 
sits on his new sports car out- 
side the Waldorf, with actress 
Jan Francis. 


Spastics Society as much as 
possible when I was on TV and 
radio,” he says. 


Birmingham Post and Mail 


Room for one on top! 53 Austin Rover trainees crammed into and 
onto a Mini in February, setting a new world record. The attempt 
was part of celebrations at British Leyland’s Longbridge Works to 
mark the 5,000,000th Mini rolling off the production line. The mile- 
stone Mini Mayfair has been donated to the Stars Organisation for 
Spastics, which will raffle the car. 


The Visiting Aids Centre — The 
Spastics Society’s mobile in- 
formation and exhibition of aids 
and equipment for people with 
disabilities — will be in City 
Square, Central Milton Keynes 
(opposite Dickens & Jones) 14- 
19 April (but not 15 April) and 
22-25 April. Further information 
from Mandy Scales, VAC, The 
Spastics Society, 16 Fitzroy 
Square, Longon WIP 5HQ. Tel: 
01-387 9571. © 


Scottish Holidays. Three holi- 
days for disabled and able 
bodied people are available at Sir 
Arthur Grant’s Residential Cen- 
tre; Monymusk, Aberdeenshire. 
There is an Over 18s week from 
6-12 July, a General Activities 
Week from 13-19 July and a 
Junior PHAB Week from 20-26 
July. Each costs £75. An ex- 
change visit to France is also 
being arranged for 2-17 August. 
Further information from David 
Denoon, Divisional Community 
Education Officer, Gordon 
House, Blackhall Road, Inverurie 
AB5 OWB. Tel: (0467 ) 21291 ext 
2A: 


Happy Breaks provides 5-day 
holidays in Torbay with enter- 


tainment, excursions and 
accommodation, for mentally 
handicapped people and those 
who care for them. The organisa- 
tion is connected with local chil- 
dren’s hospitals, special schools 
and education units as well as 
Torbay Mencap committee. 
Proposed dates for 1986 are 15- 
18 May, 16-20 June, 28 July-1 
August, 4-8 August, 8-12 Septem- 
ber. Cost, around £90 per per- 
son. For further information con- 
tact Tony Dillon, 3 Isaacs Road, 
Barton, Torquay TQ2 8NB. 


Discounts and Concessions is 
a new leaflet from the Mobility 
Information Service which lists 
all the discounts offered by ma- 
jor car manufacturers, informa- 
tion on cheaper vehicle servic- 
ing, tyres, batteries and car hire, 
and details of special conces- 
sions on many toll bridges and 
tunnels throughout Britain. Fora 
copy send a SAE to The Mobility 
Information Service, Copthorne 
Community Hall, Shelton Road, 
Shrewsbury, Shrophsire SY3 
8TD. Tel: (0743 ) 68383. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Shape Apprenticeship Place- 
ments. Shape, the arts organisa- 
tion for people with disabilities 
or special needs, is offering pro- 
fessional artists with disabilities 
the opportunity of working with 
an experienced workshop tutor 
in group sessions in hospitals, 
daycentres or hostels. Work- 
shops may be in _ dance/ 
movement, visual arts, drama, 
music or other art forms. Ex- 
penses allowance available. Con- 
tact Keith Pickard, Training 
Organiser, Shape, 1 Thorpe 
Close, London W10 SIL. Tel: 01- 
960 9245. 


AA Travellers’ Guide for the 
Disabled. The 1986 edition 
lists, in county order, more than 
400 hotels, guesthouses, inns 
and other accommodation suit- 
able for people in wheelchairs, 
plus over 180 suitable for dining 
only. It also lists accessible pub- 
lic toilets, country parks and pic- 
nic sites, and 6 European tours 
suitable for handicapped people. 
Available free to AA members 
and at £2-25 from bookshops. 


Arts Council Training Oppor- 
tunities 1986/7. A number of 
schemes are available for indi- 
viduals and organisations work- 
ing in the arts. There are Indi- 
vidual Training Bursaries, a 
Group Training Scheme (closing 
date for both is 25 July), Short 
Term Projects (to enable arts 
organisations to set up short 
courses ), workshops etc for adv- 
anced training (closing date 8 
August), and Theatre Directors’ 
Schemes (closing date 25 April). 
For details and application forms 
contact Training Section, Arts 
Council, 105 Piccadilly, London, 
W1V OAU. Tel: 01-629 9495 ext 
285 or 286. 


Oldham DIAL (Disablement In- 
formation and Advice Line) has 
recently started, and offers in- 
formation on all aspects of dis- 
ability, including welfare rights 
and benefits. Tel: 061-624 3985 
from 10.30am-4pm (there is an 
answering machine to take mes- 
sages outside these hours ). 


Calibre is a lending library of 
some 2,000 recorded books, 
taped onto standard cassettes. 
Cassettes are lent free to anyone 


who presents a doctors certi- 
ficate stating they are unable to 
read printed books. If you are in- 
terested, write to Calibre, Ayles- 
bury, Bucks HP10 1HU. Tel: 
(0296 ) 32339. 


Kith and Kids need help. This 
group has a range of activities in 
the London area — music, games, 
drama, yoga and meals out. 
Members, aged from 3 to 38, 
have a variety of handicaps, in- 
cluding mental handicaps. They 
are looking for people to help 
out with these activities and to 
begin new ones. If you think you 
might be able to help please con- 
tact Carol Schaffer, Chestnut 
Cottage, Stanstead, Hunsdon, 
Herts SG12 8PZ. Tel: (0920) 
870741. 


RNIB Benefits Guides. Two 
editions have been produced — 
one for pensioners and one for 
people of working age — to week- 
ly benefits which can be claimed 
by visually handicapped people. 
Each is available in Braille, 
Moon, large print or on tape. 
Price 75p each from Your Be- 
nefit, Royal National Institute for 
the Blind, 224 Great Portland 
Street London W1N GAA. 
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Special needs courses are 
“relegated to the lowest grade” 


Colleges have trouble taking stu- 
dents with special needs be- 
cause the current Burnham reg- 
ulations relegate their courses to 
the lowest grade and starve them 
of resources, says a new report. 

Further education staff who 
teach students with special 
needs often take on extra duties 
and forgo career advancement, it 
says. The National Bureau for 
Handicapped Students, which 
published the report on 25 
March, proposes changes within 
the present Burnham framework 
of education regulations, which 
it hopes will influence the Salary 
and Conditions of Service nego- 
tiations currently in progress. 

In particular it recommends 
that all courses designed for stu- 
dents with special educational 
needs should be upgraded to 
category IWVIIl (at _ present, 
courses established for students 
with special needs are counted 
as category V). This would 
attract and retain more appropri- 
ate staff, the report says. 

Such a clause could be in- 
corporated into the Further 
Education Salaries Document 
and come into effect on 1 
September. 


“That would transform the 
situation overnight,” says 
Richard Stowell, director of 
NBHS. “We’re hoping a perma- 
nent change can be made to the 
Burnham regulations this year — 
if not, in the future.” 

Copies of the report have 
been sent to both manangement 
and staff sides of the Burnham 
Further Education Committee 
and the National Joint Council 
and has provoked considerable 
interest. The NBHS meets the 
teachers.side from the Burnham 
panel this month. 

Other recommendations are 
that local education authorities 
should identify and review spe- 
cial needs courses, and indi- 
vidual students on mainstream 
courses should be given extra 
“weighting” to attract the extra 
resources they need. 

Teachers of special needs 
courses should also have time 
for preparation, liaison and pas- 
toral care included in the 
National Joint Council condi- 
tions of service. 


Burnham: The Biggest Barrier of 
All?, price £1, NBHS, 336 Brix- 
ton Road, London SW9 7AA. 


Fee increases for centres spark 
local authority opposition 


The Spastics Society will raise its 
fees and charges for places in re- 
sidential and day care centres 
this year by an average of 7.5 per 
cent — in spite of opposition 
from local authority associa- 
tions. 

The increase allows for a re- 
duction in the Society’s subsidy 
and 7 per cent for inflation. From 
this month, a residential place 
will cost from £7,600 to 
£13,430 a year, and a place in an 
industrial unit from £2,675 to 
£3,210. (The range of prices 
reflects the level of care. ) 

The Association of County 
Councils and the Association of 
Metropolitan Authorities have 
so far refused to endorse the in- 
crease and recommend it to loc- 
al authorities. 

In a report to its social ser- 
vices committee in February, 
ACC officers said that the Society 
had cut its subsidy for 1986-7 
by £500,000 and was transfer- 
ring the money to other services. 
This was unacceptable to both 
the ACC and the AMA who had 
agreed “steep increases” last 
year which took account of a re- 
duced subsidy. The officers 
wanted an increase based only 
on inflation. 

The report noted that the 
Society had capital reserves of 
&6.9 million controlled by trust 
laws, “the level of which had 
caused concern”, and also re- 
serves representing 2 month’s 
expenditure. 

“The Spastics Society’s fees 
have risen dramatically”, admit- 
ted John Belcher, the social ser- 
vices director. “Three years ago 
we were subsidising the residen- 
tial and day care service to enor- 
mous amounts, 60-65 per cent. 
We could not afford to maintain 
those levels of subsidy.” 

So services were costed and 
fee increases planned over 4 
years. Detailed explanations 
were sent to local authorities 
and the ACC and AMA. 

Agreement was reached for 
the 1985-6 fee, and 99 per cent 
of local authorities have paid the 
going rate. 

“What is unfortunate about 
1986-7 is that we have actually 
arrived at the fees we are propos- 
ing to charge by using the ACC’s 


and the AMA’s own guidelines”, 
said John Belcher. 

He says the level of subsidy 
proposed by the Society was 
£1.2 million, some £250,000 
better than the Associations ori- 
ginally wanted. But by mid- 
January the Associations were 
calling for a return to the 1985-6 
subsidy level. “This meant the 
Society would have to find a 
further £900,000 in 1986-7. 
Obviously we were not pre- 
pared to accept that.” 

John Belcher argues that the 
Associations were fully informed 
of the Society’s policy about 
maintaining its reserves. “The 
Associations have accepted the 
rationale for this,” he said, “so I 
don’t think it did anyone a ser- 
vice by stating this in a negative 
way.” 

Letters explaining the Socie- 
ty’s position have been sent out 
to all local authorities. The two 
sides will meet again this month. 
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Richard Ansett 


In the spirit! One of 140 teenagers and helpers who took part in the 


one-day music festival at Thomas Delarue School last month. 
Groups from 7 special schools in Kent came together to sing and 
perform music from Mozart to modern, on wind and percussion 
instruments. A group from the Judd grammar school supplied the 
jazz. This is the second of what promises to be an annual event. More 
pictures and a feature on music therapy in next month's issue. 


Resource 
Team rises 
from the ashes. 


The Greater London Council en- 
ded with more of a bang than a 


‘~ 


whimper on 31 March, but their — 
Disability Resource Team is to ~ 


continue. 


Renamed the London 


Boroughs Disability Resource — 


Team, it will be answerable to a 
co-ordinating committee of the 
10 London boroughs (led by 


Camden) which have agreed to — 


fund it. 

It will start projects and coun- 
ter discrimination in those 
boroughs, but because it will no 
longer operate London-wide 
there will be changes in the 
team’s structure. 

The team have published a 
new Code of Practice, designed 
to guide local authorities on how 
to implement 
ination policy. 


Encouraging consultation 


with people with disabilities in 


anti-discrim- © 


the community, it lays down ~ 


guidelines on improving oppor- 


tunities for disabled people in a 


the core areas ‘of local authority 
work: housing, planning, grant- 


provision, leisure, education and — 


health. 
The code encourages author- 


ities to improve access to in- — 


formation and decision-making 


processes as well as physical ac- 


cess to premises. 

Local authorities should offer 
themselves as models of equal 
opportunities to employerts. 


Social Security re-think promised by ministers 


Government ministers have 
promised to re-think the effect of 
the Social Security Bill on sev- 
erely disabled people. 

Norman Fowler, the Social 
Services Secretary, will consider 
how the existing incomes of sev- 
erely disabled people can be 
maintained until the Govern- 
ment puts forward its new prop- 
osals based on a national survey 
of disabled people due in 1988. 


Mr Fowler, with Tony New- 
ton, Minister for the Disabled, 
made this commitment last 
month at a meeting with 6 volun- 
tary organisations — the British 
Council of Organisations of Dis- 
abled People, the Disablement 


Income Group, Disability 
Alliance, RADAR, RNIB, and The 
Spastics Society. 


The voluntary organisations 
believe that under the new Bill, 


cash would be going to less dis- 


abled people at the expense of ~ 


the most severely disabled. 


Mr Fowler has also promised | 


to look again at the plan for a So- 


cial Fund, under which disabled — 
people would be eligible for — 


one-off payments for heating or 
clothing instead of the present 


weekly supplements. He will — 


also consider an appeals proce- 


dure for Social Fund decisions. 


THE ALVEMA MAX | 


A comfortable ride for you both 


The Alvema Max folding 
pushchair from Sweden, 

of attractive, modern 
design and intended for 
as many varying kinds and 
degrees of handicap as 


possible, with child 
& parent in mind. 


@ €asy to handle 


and lift 
@ Comfortable 


@ Comprehensive 


range of accessories 
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Care Chair Division, Gaffney House, 190 Commercial Road, Totton, Southampton, Hants. 
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